
Exposed: the TV drugs take 


Carlton’s film 
deceived millions 


Bflehae! Sean Gf Hard 
and Laurie Flynn 


A N AWARD win- 
ning documen- 
tary by Carlton 
TV which pur- 
ported to pene- 
trate Colombia's 
Cali drugs cartel and track a. 
new heroin smuggling route 
to London is today exposed by 
the Guardian as a fake. 

The documentary, called 
The Connection, was broad- 
cast on ITV's fla gship Net- 
work First series and later 
sold to 14 co nn trips it won 

eight international awards 
aid was praised world-wide 


for “risk-taking investigative 
reporting" and its educa- 
tional content. The Royal 
Television Society described 
i it as “an exceptional journey 
into the world of drug- 
trafficking”. 

The hour-long programme 
, claimed, an exclusive inter- 
view with a leader erf the Cali 
' cartel the most feared crimi- 
nal drug organsiation in 
South America: filmed a 
drugs courier, known as a 
mule, swallowing packets of 
heroin; and then covertly 
filmed him on a British Air- 
ways flight to Heathrow. 

The documentary said this 
was evidence of a new heroin 
route to Britain which target- 



ed children and which British 
drug enforcement officers 
knew nothing about 

A six month investigation 
by the Guardian in Europe 
and Colombia, during which 
the key players were traced 
and vital documents ob- 
tained, shows that these 
rfftinm were all false. 

The programme contained 
at least five major deceptions: 


| • the mule did not have 
drugs in his stomach when he 
flew to Britain 

• he was stopped by Customs 
and deported — contrary to 
claims that he got drugs 

: through to London 

| • the man described as the 
No. 3 In the Call cartel was a 
retired bank cashier with low 
level connection to the drugs 
underworld. He was filmed in 
disguise at what was said to 
be an unkno wn location after 
the film crew made a blind- 
folded journey under armed 
escort The location, however, 
was director Marc de Beau- 
fort’s hotel room 

• the journey from Colombia , 
to London, presented as a con- ! 
tinuous 24 hour trip, was 
filmed In two legs, six months 
apart 

• Far from the mule’s Lon- 
don flight being a drug-smug - 1 
gling miss ion arranged by the | 
Cali cartel, his ticket was i 
bought for him by the pro - ' 
gramme's producer. 
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The documents on the fake mule’s run to Heathrow 


Last night Carlton Commu- 
nications, In a statement 
released by Nigel Walmsley, 
director of broadcasting, 

“Tbe Guardian has properly 
drawn to our attention allega- 
tions about this programme 
which so far we have been un- 
able to substantiate. It has 
raised new issues which we 
will investigate fully and 
make the results public. We 


have offered the Guar dian full 
cooperation and access and 
hope they win reciprocate." 

The programme was based 
on interviews with minor 
players in the Colombian 
drugs market who now con- 
tradict the statements broad- 
cast by Carlton. They say 
they were paid by a Colom- 
bian researcher employed by 
Carlton to play the parts of 


drug traffickers. Carlton’s 
legal department has con- 
ceded that this was possible 

but denies that the company 
authorised payments. 

Documents in the posses- 
sion of the Guardian show 
that Carlton’s then head of 
documentaries. Roger James, 
and the company's compli- 
ance officer and head of legal 
affairs, Don Christopher, 
were given a statement by the 
researcher six days before 
t ransmiss ion in October 1996. 

In a series of grievances she 
had against Carlton involving 
money, she referred to 

• “the fake mule” 

• payments to “drugs trad- 
ers” in the programme 

• the journey being filmed 
in two parts 

• the interview with the car- 
tel No. 3 not taking place at 
an unknown location 

• the mule being stopped at 
Heathrow and deported. 

In a reply to the Guardian, 
Carlton said the researcher 


did not mako these allegations 
at the meeting six days before 
transmission. There is no evi- 
dence that detailed investiga- 
tions were carried out or that 
the claims were referred to 

A spokesman for the Inde- 
pendent Television Commis- 
sion said that when broad- 
casters were alerted before 
transmission to allegations 
concerning the honesty of a 
programme they would be ex- 
pected to “ensure through 
their internal procedures that 
the programme was truthful 
and accc urate”. 

The exposure of the docu- 
mentary is likely to prompt de- 
mands for an inquiry by the 
ITC, which awarded Carlton its 
licence in 1991 and has power 
to revoke it The ITC could in- 
sist on an apology and correc- 
tion, impose a fine, ctr cut die 
licence period. But it is not 
clear bow the regulator will 
react because of the unpreede- 
dsnted scale of the deception. 
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US sets ultimatum 
for peace progress 


Ian Black . 
Diplomatic Ecfitor 


T HE United States 
moved to avert the 
collapse of the Middle 
East peace process 
last night by inviting Binya- 
min Netanyahu and Yasser 
Arafat to Washington next 
week — but only if they can 
first agree an the scale oflsra- 
el’s next withdrawal from, 
occupied Arab territory. 

After two days of talks in 
Londo n , Madele i n e Albright, 
the US Secretary of State, 
issued what was effectively 
an ultimatum by saying that 
tha Israeli prime minister 
and the Palestinian Authority 
president had to agree terms 
laid down by Washington. 

"We have a strategic oppor- 
tunity to put the peace pro- 
cess back on track and we 
cannot afford to lose it,” she 
told reporters as the two 
Middle Eastern leaders left 
Britain without having met 
each other. 

Refnstne to abandon negoti- 
ations that have been dead- 
locked for 14 mo n ths and 
which are constant 

threat from extremists on 
both sides, Mrs Albright 
pledged: “We are not going to 
walk away from the peace 
process — it is too important 
to the United States and Israel 
and our friends in fh* MMdip 
East” 

But she warned: “If agree- 
ment is not reached we will 
have to re-examine the way 
j we go about it" - 


■ 


“I cannot say that the London talks felled. Time is needed in order to achieve an agreement PHOTMfiAmPwxHACKerr 


Snub for Brown as Malaysian PM too busy to talk 




Adverse British press blamed 
for refusal to meet Chancellor 



Hark Atkinson 

in Knaia Lumpur 

T HE Malaysian prime 
minister, Mahathir Mo- 
hamad, yesterday deliv- 
ered a snub to the West when 
he refused to meet Gordon 
Brown, the ChanceBor, who 

is in south-east Asia to assess 
the region's economic crisis 
before a crucial meeting of 
the world’s industrial leaders 
this weekend. 

Although a meeting was 

never formally scheduled, em- 

i htr understood 


to have requested ta lk s with 
Dr Mahathir — who blames 
Western speculators for 
Asia’s financial crisis — but 
his schadqip was “immov- 
ably” find, according to dip- 
lomatic sources. 

Dr Mahathir's decision not 
to meet Mr Brown was also 
thought to be linked to Ms 
anger at British press cover- 
age of recent riots in a Malay- 
sian detention centre for flle- 
i gal immigrants, 
i The Observer and the Inde- 
[ pendent newspapers have al- 
leged that detainees were poi- 
soned and tortured. Incensed 


World News 


by the claims. Dr Mahathir , 
I has banned the sale of the two 
newspapers in Malaysia. Be 
has also threatened further 
unspecified action against the 
papers. 

The same threat has been , 
1 made to charities in Malaysia 
I which have drawn attention 
I to the treatment of illegal 
| immigrants. 

The office of the United ; 
Nations High Commissioner 
i for Refugees yesterday added 
its voice to criticism of a de- 
; portation campaign which it 
I said was at odds with interna- 
tional practice. 

Fiercely pro-Mahathir 
youth groups staged a peace- 
ful protest against the British 
media at the British High 
! Commission ' yesterday, mg- J 


mg the Government to damp 
down on the papers. 

Asked by local reporters 
about the issue at a press con- 
ference yesterday, Mr Brown 
said: “The British Govern- 
ment has no direct role In 
relation to the British media. 
That’s a matter for British 
newspapers and if there are 
complaints about British 
newspapers, they are put to 
the British newspapers. It’s 
not a matter for the British 
Government what British 
newspapers say.” 

■ Instead of meeting Dr Ma- 
hathir, Mr Brown, who Is 
travelling ahead of this week- 
end’s G7 finance ministers* 
meeting cm the region’s crisis, 
met the deputy prime minis- 
ter, Anwar Ibrahim, who is 
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regarded by the West as a 
more progressive figure- 
While Dr Mahathir plays 
the nationalist card against 
International Monetary Fund 
interference in Malaysia, Mr 
Anwar is said to have had 
secret meetings with IMF 
representatives. 

In what could be inter- 
preted as a snub to Dr Ma- 
hathir, Mr Brown went out of 
his way to praise Mr Anwar, 
saying: “He is a figure of 
great stature on the world 
economic stage.” 

On Monday the Chancellor 
met the president of South 
Korea, unions and business 
representatives. He is due to 
fly to Jakarta today to meet 
president Suharto cf Indone- 
sia. 
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Precise details of US “bridg- 
ing” ideas have not been offi- 
cially published but accord- 
ing to extensive leaks they 
require Israel to hand over a 
further 13 per cent of the West 
Bank to Palestinian rule in 
exchange for tougher action 
by Mr Arafat against Islamic 
militants. 

"The invitation to the 
Washington meeting is on the 
basis of those ideas and 
watering them down is not in 
the works,” Mrs Albright 
insisted. 

Mr Netanyahu, constrained 
by his own fractious right- 
wing cabinet and personal 
dislike of a deal he inherited 
from his murdered Labour 
predecessor, Yitzhak Rabin. 
has said he ran pull his troops 
hack from only 9 per cent of 
the territory. But he has not 
yet faced the sort of signifi- 
cant pressure that Washing- 


ton may now be forced to 
contemplate. 

Mrs Albright had billed the' 1 
London talks as being 
“decisive”. 

But there was little move- 
ment oh Monday and by noon 
yesterday crisis was threaten- 
ing. Palestinian officials, the 
gloomiest of the three negoti- 
ating parties both publicly 
and privately, were briefing 
journalists that nothing bad 
been achieved. 

But after Tony Blair held 
second separate meetings 
with Mr Netanyahu and Mr 
Arafat, Downing Street Issued 
a strong denial that the talks 
had collapsed. 

“There is not yet a break- 
through, but there is not 
breakdown either and there 
turn to page 2, column 8 
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Sketch 


Tories 


Th e Guardian Wednesday May 61998 

scent blood but Prime Minister insists compromise on Central Bank was best deal a - 
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PM’s brand of fizz RoflStlnQ fOI* BlSlr OH euro 

hard to swallow 9 



Simon Hoggart 


W HEN life gives you a 
lemon, the Americans 
say, you should make 
lemonade. Handed the Lemon 
as Big as the Ritz — the cock- 
up over the European Central 
Bank — Mr Blair made 
enough gassy pop to quench 
the thirst of every finisher in 
the Tehran Marathon. 

Frankly, I thought he over- 
did it. It's one thing to make 
the best of a disaster, another 
to claim that it was a diplo- 
matic triumph. No wonder the 
Tories gave him the toughest 
reception he's had since he 
first came to to the dispatch 
box. 

As Mr Blair put it — and I 
paraphrase — the Dutch 
banker. Mr Duisenberg. 
didn't even want to stay in 
charge of the h ank for the fall 
eight years, as the Maastricht 
Treaty demands. Perish the 
thought. In fact, 10 minutes 
would have been quite long 
enough. 

Realising the problem, the 
French — always anxious to 
help — had suggested that the 
whole thing could be solved if 
they stepped in and selflessly 
offered one of their own. Mr 
Trichet could lift the burden 
from Mr Duisenberg's 
shoulders and leave him to eat 
rijsttafel. drink Curacao, or 
smoke J obits — whatever 
retired Dutch bankers do to 
pass the time. 

“We expected his successor 
to be French," said Mr Blair, 
without the hint of a smile. 

The Tories began to practise 
their mocking laugh. 

"Mr Tichet ... a respected 
Governor of the Banque de 
France!" (more laughter) 
“Where there was disagree- 
ment was not on the substance 
. . . "(Tories contrived a sort of 
mass throaty roar which com- 
bined cynicism with a lecher- 
ous snort reminiscent of the 
late Sid James.) 

It was, Mr Blair said, 
largely the fault of the press, 
which had oonfhsed the fact 
that, while the treaty said that 


Mr Duisenberg should be 
nominated for the full eig ht - 
years, he did not wish to serve 
the full term “in view afhis 
age ... he would be 67 in 2002” 
(Clearly old enough to be gaga 
and drooling, in young Mr 
Blair's view — raising tulips 
rather than growing them.) 

At the mention o this age, 
the Tories began to barrack 
and chant like hooligans. 

As an old citizen of Man- 
chester, I recognised that 
noise: it was the sound of rele- 
gated City tons, facing their 
dub's darkest hour, consoled 
by just one thought— at least 
United hadn't won the 
Premiership. 

Mr Blair ploughed blandly 
onward. He might have been 
discussing a row in the parish 
council about whether custard 
creams or digestives should 
be served at tea. "In the end, it 
was Mr Duisenberg's view 
that prevailed,” he mused. 

At this the Tories erupted 
into jeers and catcalls and dis- 
concerting shouts of “Ha! 

Ha!" It was all too much tor the 
Speaker. 

"This is disgraceful!” she 
announced. We assumed that 
she meant Mr Blair's rewrit- 
ing of history. Apparently not: 
amazingly, die meant the 
Tories. “This is totally diS' 
graceful behaviour cm the 
part oFbackbenchersT 
Labour MPs, who had spent 
the previous 10 min utes in a 
deep and morose silence, 
shouted at the Tories, who qui- 
etened down briefly, like chas- 
tened Cub Scouts. 

W illiam Hague then had the 
hardest Job any party Leader 
can face, which is winning an 
open-and-shut argument Hie 
didn't do badly. If, he inquired 
sardonically. Mr Duisenberg 
was so anxious to give up the 
job, "whydidltmch have to go 
nn till midnig ht until this fact 
became apparent to 
everyone?” 

There was a fundamental 
disagreement between the 
German way, an independent 
Rank, and the French way, a 
politically controlled bank. 

"The final result is inade- 
quate. possibly illegal, and 
badly prepared. No doubt you 
will call it the Third Way." 
Ah, the Third Way. Nobody 

seems to know just what it 
means. As one senior member 
ofthe Cabinet put It mysti- 
cally the other day: “The 
Third Way lies between Ttene’ 
and t/zeneVIamnonethe 


Mcfaanl White 
Political Editor 


T ont blair was 
given the roughest 
Commons ride of 
his premiership by 
the Conservatives 
yesterday when he was forced 
to defend the weekend com- 
promise he brokered over the 
presidency of the European 
Central Bank to a jeering 
audience. 

Throughout hi« hour-long 
session with MPs, the Prime 
Minister stuck to his guns, in- 
sisting that relatively tran- 
quil financial markets since 
the final details on the euro 
were settled in Brussels 
proved that the split-term ap- 


pointment was the best deal 
available — and the best for 

Europe- „ . 

Recalling Tory predictions 
of chaos on the markets he 
told William Hague: “As it 
happens, the markets are per- 
fectly calm because they 
know the right decision had 
been token, if we bad decided 
to block [Wim] Duisenberg's 
candidature it would have 
been a disaster, and thank 
heavens you were not in 
charge of our negotiations." 

But Mr Blair faced waves of 
Tory jeering for his repeated 
Haim that Mr Duisenberg, 
the 62-year-old Dutch central 
hanker, who has agreed to 
hand over to France’s Jean- 
Claude Trichet halfway 
through bis eight-year term. 


never wanted to serve more 
than two, later “three to fiv e” 
years. He backed It with a 

quote from Mr Duisenberg 
about being “realistic” about 
his age. 

After Mr Hague had 
accused Mr Blair of presiding 
over a “fudged and flawed” 
euro, Paddy Ashdown, the 
Liberal Democrat leader, also 
condemned the Government 
for not being on the euro in- 
side track. For once Labour 
ba ckbenche rs seemed hesi- 
tant In their support With 
the Tories scenting blood, the 
Speaker, Betty Boothroyd, 
had to intervene at one point 
to deplore their “totally dis- 
graceful behaviour”. 

Mr Hague, whose party is 
badly split on Europe, com- 


plained that the deal 
breached the 1991 Maastricht 
Treaty, not Just over the bank 
post but because the Maas- 
tricht criteria for member- 
ship had been fudged an polit- 
ical grounds — notably over 
the excessive' national debt in 
Belg ium and Italy. 

Mr Blair insisted thatthe 
treaty allowed some flexibili- 
ty and brushed aside claims 
that, in his capacity as rotat- 
ing EU president, he had gone 
hack on last summer’s 
promise not to allow a fudge. 
“I have no doubt that though 
the process was very difficult, 
the decision was clearly 
right" be told critics. 

Ministers and officials 
backed him to the hilt as the 
all-party pro-euro European 


Movement launched aj tele- 
phone hotline to promote me 
single currency- • 

Divergent views at west - 
minster were r eflec ted across 
the Channel yesterday, where 
Helmut Kohl, the German 
chancellor, is widely seento 
have suffered a damaging 
blow to his prestige at the 
bands of President Jacques 
Chirac of France — as Mr 
Kohl squares up for a poten- 
tially fetal reelection battle. 

Hans Tietmeyer, president 
of the Bundesbank, which has 
been wary of the rush to a 
gingta currency, joined those 
suggesting that the 
berg-Trichet deal is proof that 
the French view of the new 
Euro-bank has prevafled, one 
In which politicians have 


more influence over the bank- 
ers than Gomans life. 

“Not everything th at .ha p- 
pened at Brussels has conMb- 
uted to the necessaiyhope 

thatthe euro will r eaUy'be a 

supranational and non-poiin- 
cal currency," Mr Tietmeyer 
told an international b anking 
meeting in Frankfort. ■ The 
interests of the entire euro 
area must always come first 

This rule is the decisive mile- 
stone for the European Ctea- 
tral Ra nk on the road to 
trustworth iness ." . 

The German finance m i n i s - 
ter Tbeo Weigel, was also 
singing from the Blair hymn 
sheet when he insisted that 
Mr Duisenberg bad been 
named “uncondltionfllly^ for 
the top job. 



Frozen smoke, the light fantastic solid 


wiser. 


Review 


Heir’s seductive 
language lesson 


Lyn Gardner 


The Comedy of Errors 

Watermill, Newbury 


E DWARD HALL an- 
nounced himself as heir 
to bis father Peter’s 
Shakespearean throne with a 
glorious Henry V at this 
venue last summer. His 
return, with a production of 
Shakespeare’s shortest play, 
is likely to disappoint those 
expecting more of the same. 

i.tke his Henry — which is 
about to embark ona Euro- 
pean tour — his Comedy of 
Errors has an all-male cast. 
r.ike his much underesti- 
mated Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona at The Swan in Stratford- 
upon-Avon earlier this year, 
he has once again delivered a 
passionate and vivacious pro- 
duction which is playful with- 
out being patronising. 

It would be a pity if he fell 
victim to the “novice syn- 
drome" of being an immature 
talent matched with imma- 
ture plays, because he has a 

rare ability to make these so 
fisuniliar plays seem new- 
minted. 

Here he has had the clever 
idea of putting the citizens of 
Ephesus in half-masks and 

making them apeak a lan- 
guage all of their own. The 

sense of Ephesus as a shad- 
owy, enchan ted and possibly 
dangerous place of shape- 

changes and trickery adds 

spice to this story of slippery 
identity where two sets of 
twins collide and none of the 
. protagonists know who they 
really are. ■ 

But Hall’s production is less 

strong on the social confusion 

which Is the spring of the 

pla y’s farcical humour, and 


while the masks work excep- 
tionally wril when used as a 
chorus effect, they are not 
used with sufficient precision 
or eloquence within the indi- 
vidual performances, with the 
result that they tend to hide as 
much as they reveal. 

Overall, infect, the perfor- 
mances still lack definition — 
particularly the central quar- 
tet — which makes the play 
both less naturally funny and 
less moving than it can be, 
especially in the final marvell- 
ous scene of self-discovery. 
There is little true surprise 
here. 

Butboth performers and 
production seem likely to 
grow in stature — and what 
t he evening lacks in subtlety it 
mak es up for with a spirited 
sense of fun, characterised by 
designer Francis O'Connor’s 
tiny pop-up city perched 
precariously on the 
mountainside. 

The show is aided, of 
course, by the spectacular 
surroundings of the mill it- 
self. And although the tiny, 
four-sided gaDeried space is 
awkward in many ways, it has 
an intimacy that binds 
actors and audiences 
together. 

There is nothing to match 
the sheer exhilaration of the 
siege ofHarfleur played out- _ 
side on the lawn, but the audi- 
ence are seduced long before 
they enter the theatre by the 
balfadeering citizens ofEphe- 
sus and their strange, witch- 
ing language — a hybrid of 
ET, Zorba the Greek and Coco 
the down. 

• At the Watermill, New- * 
bury, until May 30. At the 
Pleasance, London, from June 
&-12. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 



US issues 
ultimatum 
to rescue 
Middle East 
peace deal 


the 


The US space shuttle Columbia, seen here landing at the Kennedy Space Centre at the weekend, uses a sandwich of aerogel in its tiles to help insulation 

Space mission with fridge in mine' 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


U S SPACE scientists 
believe they will be 
able to conjure up 
refrigerator and fur- 
1 nace Insulation tiles out of 
I I'bin air. 

They are experimenting 
with a composite material 
called aerogel, the lightest 
solid known. A lump of this 
“frozen smoke" the size of a 
man would weigh less than a 
pound, but could bear the 
weight ora car. 

The stuff, made of silica, alu- 
mina and carbon, can weigh 


less than the same volume of 
air. It was tested on the robot 
rover on Mars last year, and on 
a shuffle flight this year. It may 
also play a part in an experi- 
ment called Stardust, under 
which a robot spacecraft will 
fly through a comet and collect 
its dust 

But Nasa researchers in 
California have more practi- 
cal thing s in mind. Spacecraft 
work in an environment far 
colder than anywhere on 
Earth. But the space shuttle 
has to return through the 
upper atmosphere at colossal 
Speeds — and at HOOC or 
more. Insulation is a big 
problem. 


“Solid smoke, or aerogel, 
works like a vacuum layer be^ 
cause it is a great insulator,’ 
said Dr Susan White, of the 
Nasa Ames Research Centre 
at Moffet Field. "The new aer- 
ogel tiles can insulate space- 
craft from 10 to 100 times bet- 
ter than today’s tiles." 

The idea of “frozen smoke” 
is an old one — it was devel- 
oped at Stanford University 
in California 60 years ago — 
but only recently have scien- 
tists been able to make the 
stuff In useful quantities. 
Researchers at Nasa’s Mar- 
shall Space Flight Centre in 
Huntsville, Alabama, have 
been contemplating using it 


for window material. The 
catch is that — so Ear — the 
material is opaque. But if 
light cannot get through, nor 
can heat. A sheet lin thick 
has about the same insulation 
value as 15 panes of glass and 
trapped air. The sandwich of 
aerogel in the space shuttle 
tiles is filled with a tangle of 
"strings of pearls" each a bil- 
lionth of a metre across. This 
creates so many sides and 
surfaces that a lln-thick cube 
of the stuff could, If unfolded, 
cover a tennis court. 

“The reason the aerogel tile 
composite will act as a great 
insulator for keeping freezers 
cold, or automobile catalytic 


converters hot, is that the air 
flowing through the tile is al- 
most completely blocked by 
aerogel," said Dr White. "It is 
like having a chunk of solid 
vacuum where you need it." 

Aerogel has, so Ear, been a 
space technology solution in 
search of a problem. It is brit- 
tle, so on its own, it cannot be 
machined. But insulation 
tiles filled with a layer of It 
can be cut, shaped, drilled 
and attached to any surface. 
The Ames scientists believe it 
could be used to line furnaces, 
contain cold substances such 
as liquid oxygen or nitrogen, 
or protect spacecraft from 
icing up on the launchpad. 


continued from page 1 
certainly is progress. 

Prime Minister said. 

“I certainly think we are 
into the final chapter ... 
People have got to realise the 
crunch time is comi ng-" 

Mr Blair, credited with gal- 
vanising existing US plans for 
the s ummi t when he visited 
Israel last month, was 
thanked by Mrs Albright for 
being "an exceptionally gra- 
cious host” who had been 
“very supportive and helpful” 
of her efforts. 

The Middle East is now cer- 
tain to be high on the a ge nda 
when the prime minister 
Bill Clinton and other 
world leaders at the G8 sum- 
mit in Birmingham just days 
after the proposed Washing- 
ton meeting next Monday. 

Some progress was made in 
persuading Israel to agree to 
plans for a Palestinian airport 
and seaport in Gaza — issues 
on which the European Union 
and Britain have been partic- 
ularly active, and which 
should allow Mr Arafat to 
demonstrate some tangible 
benefits to his frustrated 
people. 

But however, slight the 
movement, no one was pre- 
pared to publicly admit 
failure. 

Even Mr Arafat, who had 
looked grim since his arrival 
in London, and who had to be 
dissuaded by British and EU 
diplomats from packing his 
bags on Monday night, 
refused to be pessimistic as 
he prepared to leave for a tour 
of north African and Arab 
capitals. 

T cannot say that the Lon- 
don talks failed. I ha ye heard 
from Madame Albright that 
there was some progress and 
tune is needed in order to 
achieve an agreement,” he 
said. 

Mr Netanyahu said before 
he left that Israel’s security 
was his paramount concern 
and he made no apologies for 
returning home without an 
agreement. 

Bat faced with Mrs Al- 
bright’s veiled warning and 
what could be an open rift 
with the United States, Isra- 
el's closest ally, he said nego- 
tiations would continue “by 
other means” to try to forge a 
deaL 

“If rm satisfied Israel's se- 
curity is protected, then we 
can dose the gaps,” he said. 

British officials last night 
defended the tightness of the 
timetable set by the US' 

“It is important to maintain 
the momentum and the sense 
of urgency and that is why 
they have set a short time 
frame,” said one. 

“There are a lot of carrots 
for Israel in. this, but the 
Americans saying they could 
turn their back on the peace 
process is a sort of stick. For 
the Palestinians the whole 
package is a single carrot 
After months and months and 
months, there is a chance of 
progress on the territory 
issue.” 


Star performers 


Young carers of disabled 
relatives ‘suffer alone’ 


□ The millionth pillow 
made with Temper Foam — 
a visco-elastic, body- 
temperature reactive 
material that returns to its 
original form after 
compression — will b e 

handed to Daniel Goldin, 
the boss of Nasa, today. 
Developed to protect pilots 
against the rigours of test 
flight, it is also now used to 
protect against hospital 
bedsores. 


David Brindte 


B ARELY one in 10 of an es- 
timated 50,000 children 
and teenagers who care for 
sick or disabled family mem- 
bers have had their own 
needs assessed, a survey 
today suggests. 

‘ Only one in 20 young carers 
was found to have had an as- 
sessment under the ■ Carers 


(Recognition and Services) 
Act 1995, which provides for 
fo rmal appraisal of needs. 

The survey.by the young 
carers' research group at 
Loughborough university, is 
based on details of more than 
2,300 children and teenagers 
supported last year by 69 
young carers’ schemes. Their 
average age was 12 and 54 per 
cent came from lone parent 
Camilles. 


□ Within the last year, 
scientists at Nasa have 
turned recycled plastic 
milk bottles into a febrlc 
four times warmer than 
wool. Blankets made from 
it will Insulate even when 
wet, and are to be tested by 
Red Cross and ambulance 
teams. 


□ Control systems behind 
Nasa’s remote manipulator 


system or robot arm are 
now being used to help 


paraplegics — among them 
Christopher Reeve, the 
Superman star — to “jog” 
and keep their muscles 
from wasting. 


p Technologies to improve 
space shuttle performance 
have led to new, improved 
engines for the Boeing 777 
— and a quieter ride for the 
passengers, according to 
Nasa. 


□ New space satellite 
antennae systems mean 
that drivers may soon be 
able to send foxes from cars 
— or doctors send X-rays 
from a ship or ambulance to 
a hospital. 


□ "Intelligent” fasteners 
for coupling spacecraft 
segments in space are soon 
to to be used by car 
manufacturers and bridge 
builders to make sure that 
bolts are at optimum 
tightness. 


mortgage? 

Here’s an enormous helping 
hand and up to £5000 cash 


Rinded by 


Kensington 


If you don'* meet traditional mortgage criteria here's specialist 
hdp. Fair rates, no Mortgage Indemnity Charge and no 
redemption fees after 3 years are just part of what's on offer. For 
a limited period a 1 % cashback of up to £5,000 is available on 
completion. This exclusive offer is only available through 
Independent Mortgage Collection. Coll now before funds run out. 


Independent Mortgage , Collection. Coll now before funds run out. 
lines open 9am - 8pm Monday - Friday, 1 0am - 4pm weekends. 


0800 731 0 137 e 
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Us issues 

t0 rescue 
Middle 4 
Peace des 


‘tt’sihe worst 
decision a 
captain has to 

face. He had 
20,000 tonnes 
of diesel fuel 
and 90 crew 
members on 
board . . . The 
captain had to 
take the 
decision to 
close the 
engine room 
and flood it 
with carbon 
dioxide. There 
is no question 
that the four 
were still alive 
when the 
compartment 
was sealed 
off’ 

Australian naval 
official 




NEWS 3 

Secret IRA 
move gives 
Adams hope 


John Mid On 
Ireland C o rrespondent 


T HE IRA army conven- 
tion is understood to 
have paved the way 
for Sinn Fein to take 
its seats in the proposed 
Northern Ireland assembly by 
voting overwhelmingly to 
change the paramilitary 
group's constitution. 

Sinn Fein’s 38-strong 
national executive was locked 
In a summit in Dublin yester- 
day deciding on its recom- 
mendation to Sunday’s 
special conference. Delegates 
will have to vote by a two- 
thirds majority to end the 
party’s long-standing policy 
of abstentionism . 

The IRA move — which 
came at a secret meeting in 
the Irish Republic 10 days ago 
— Is the latest development as 
Gerry Adams, Sinn Fein pres- 
ident, seeks to steer his par- 
ty’s membership into backing 
participation in an assembly 
and the power-sharing execu- 
tive. 

The IRA made a s imilar 
switch in 1986 when Sinn 
Fein went on to end its policy 
of abstentionism from the 
Irish Parliament. 

That precipitated a split, 
with former IRA chief-of-staff 
Ruairi O’Bradaigh forming 
the hardline Republican Sinn 
Fein group. 

Mr Adams is desperate to 
photograph: tony ashby avoid a repeat at this week- 
end’s reconvened ard fheis in 
Dublin. The national execu- 
tive, deliberating the Good 
Friday agreement for the 
third time, will today signal 
its recommendation to the 
1.400 delegates. 

Mr Adams has adopted an 
incremental approach, gradu- 
ally sounding more and more 
enthusiastic about the Stor- 
mont accord. He told a west 
Belfast rally on Sunday that 
republicans had nothing to 
fear in the deal, a consider- 
able shift from his lukewarm 
early reaction. 

Mr Adams's strategy for a 
yes vote was boosted further 
as six IRA prisoners were 


A helicopter lifts an injured sailor from the HMAS Westralia after a flash fire in the engine room killed four crew members 


Four crew 
sacrificed 
to ship fire 



David Hearst 


T HE captain of an 
Australian navy 
fuel tanker was 
forced to abandon to 
their fete four crew 
members caught by a flash 
fire in the engine roam in 
order to stop the inferno en- 
gulfing his ship yesterday . 

Malting what was described 
by colleagues as the hardest 
decision of his .life. Command- 
er Stuart Dietrich ordered 
that the engine room, in 
which a woman rating and 
three male sailors were 
trapped, he sealed off and the 
compartment flooded with 
carbon dioxide. 

He knew the gas tha t 
starved the flames of ox ygen , 
would also suffocate the crew 
members, if they were stffl. 1 
alive. It took another 90 min- ; 
u'tes before the fire was 
brought - nnde r control and 
the hatches opened. 

It was an agonising deci- 
sion and Cdr Dietrich waited 
22 min utes before making it. 

‘It’s a horrible decision. It’s 
the worst decision a captain 
has to face. He had 
20,000 tonnes of diesel fuel 
and 90 crew members on 
board. The firefighting party 
bad fought to contain the 
blaze with foam and hoses 
and they thought at one point 
that they had put it out,” said 
Captain Tim Lewis, naval ad- 
viser to the Australian em- 
bassy in London. 

“But the fire continued. 
The firefighting team was 
forced back. They had fought 
It for 12 minutes. The captain 
■hart to take the decision to 
dose the engine room and 
flood it with carbon dioxide. 

As far as we can ascertain the 
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crew were killed pretty well 
instantaneously. There is no 
question that they we re s tiD 
dive when the compartment 
was sealed ofL" Capt Lewis 
said. 

It was the Australian 
navy's worst tragedy in 30 
years- The dead . were na m ed 
last night as: Leading Seaman 
Bradley John Meek, aged 25, 
from New South Wales; Able 
g^aman Phillip John CaTTOH, 
aged 23, from Victoria; Petty 
Officer Shaun Damian S mith , 
aged 29, from Western Austra- 
lia; and Midshipman Meagan 
Anne- PeDy, aged 22, from 
Queensland. None was 
married. 

Five other sailors were in- 
jured as they attempted to 
force their way into the blaz- 
ing engine room. 

The four dead were part of a 
repair crew working in an 
area of the engine room 
fc-n o wn as the lower {date 
when a spark ignited a giant 
fireball. .. 

“They were taken out m the 
tairtai flash of the fuel line r 
yasrf the Commander Allan 


Johnston of Stirling base, to 
where the crippled tanke r 
was towed last night. '‘Search 
parties were sent back into 
the flominy inferno in the en- 
gine room but they were 
beaten back." 

Airlifted to the St John of 
God Hospital in Perth, the 
survivors were in shock as 
doctors attended to their 
wounds. According to tire 
Sydney Morning Herald, one 
young sailor sat hunched 
over in a wheelchair, crying 
into his hands. 

Most were too distraught to 
stand and were escorted to 
waiting wheelchairs or porta- 
ble beds. • Counsellors were 
flown out to those still on the 
ship. 

The director cf emergency 
medicine at the hospital/ Dr 
Paul Mark, said; “Their prin- 
cipal injury is that they are 
terribly upset about what 
happened on the Westralia 
this morning. This has been a 
terrible experience for them.” 

The Australian prime min- 
ister, John Howard, said last . 
nig ht that the accident was a 
“real tragedy”. A fhD investi- 
gation will be carried out. 

The fire occurred on the 
Australian navy's largest 
ship, the British-built fuel 
1 supply tanker HMAS Westra- 
lia, during exercises off Perth. 
The 560ft ship was launched 
I in July 1975 and as HMS Ap- 
pipipjf saw service in the 
Falklands in 1982. It was 
bought by the Australian 
navy in 1994. 

Westralia saw active ser- 
i vice during the Gulf war and 
played a key role in the 
Southern Ocean rescues of 
solo yachtsmen Tony Bulli- 
more of Britain and Thierry 
-Dubois of France in January 
1997. 




transferred from British pris- 
ons to the Portalotse Prison, 
50 miles outside Dublin. They 
included the four members of 
the Balcombe Street gang, one 

of whom is Hugh Doherty, 
brother of the Sinn Fein vice- 
president Fat Doherty. 

The gang , named after the 
London street where they 
were cornered after holding 
an elderly couple hostage for 
five days, mounted a fear- 
some bombing campaign In 
the south-east of England 
until late 1975. They also mar- 
dered Ross McWhirter. 
founder of the Guinness Book 
of Records. 

At their Old Bailey trial, 
gang members said they were 
responsible for the Guildford 
and Woolwich pub bombings, 
which killed seven in late 
1974. But four innocent people 
convicted of the murders 
stayed in jail until the Court 
of Appeal exonerated them in 
1989. No charges have ever 
been brought against the Bal- 
combe Street gang over the 
pub massacres. 

The others transferred yes- 
terday were San Francisco- 
bora William Quinn, jailed 
for the murder of a policeman 
in 1988 and Paul Magee, a 
double murderer. He had al- 
ready kin wi an SAS captain 
when he shot dead special 
constable Glen Goodman at 
Tadcaster, north Yorkshire in 
1992. 

Martin Ferris, a member of 
Sinn Fein’s ard chomhairie or 
national executive, said: “The 
transfer of these prisoners is 
welcome but long overdue. 
Four of these prisoners have 
served over 23 years and had 
been told prior to Christmas 
that they would have to serve 
their entire lives in jaiL" 

Tony Blair and John Major 
will share the same platform 
in Northern Ireland today to 
urge voters to back the Good 
Friday agreement Underlin- 
ing Westminister’s tri-parti- 
san approach, Mr Blair. 45 
today, will make a later visit 
with Tory leader William 
Hague and Paddy Ashdown, 
leader of the Liberal 
Democrats. 


Proms acquire American accent 
- and a little touch of reggae 


A survivor arrives at hospital In Perth for treatment 


DanCdaisfeer 
Arts Correspondent 

I T IS the sort of news that 
will have dedicated lovers 
of Empire lowering their 
Union flags in dismay. The 
highlight of the Last Night 
of the Proms, one of the 
great musical pageants and 
a strident celebration of 
Qneen and Country, is to be 
led by a foreigner. 

The American baritone 
Thomas Hampson has been 
selected as the soloist to 
sing alongside the BBC 
Singers and the BBC Sym- 
phony Chorus nnder con- 
ductor Andrew Davis. He is 
the first non-Co mmon- 
wealth singer to lead the 
Last Night of the Proms. 

The choice of Mr Hamp- 
son could have something 
to do with the choice of pro- 
gramme at the Royal Albert 
Hall on Saturday Septem- 
ber 12. Although it will con- 
clude with the traditional 
renditions of Rule Britan- 
nia! and Jerusalem, the rest 
of the evening includes five 
Gershwin tunes, part of the 1 
Proms’ celebration of the 
American composer’s cen- 
tenary. Among thg Gersh- 
win songs to be performed 
are Nice Work If You Can 
Get It, Somebody Loves Me 
and Exnbraceable Yon. 

Another surprise is the in- 
clusion of Bob Mar ley’s 
music at the late-night Prom 
on August 20, which is dedi- 
cated to American protest 
son^. African folk songs, 
photograph: jjmokrzvcki reggae and gospel music. 


Maiiey’s work will be per- 
formed by the acappella 
group Blade Voices, accom- 
panied by the London Com- 
munity Gospel Choir. 

Introducing the pro- 
gramme, Radio 3 controller 
Nicholas Kenyon describes 
the two-month long festi v a l 
as “a heady brew of magic 
and mystery, power and poli- 
tics, adventures and anniver- 
saries, in the company of the 
world's greatest musicians." 

The magic and mystery 
comes with the music of 
Karol Szymanowski, as 
Simon Rattle conducts his 
opera King Reger. Berlioz’s 
The Damnation of Faust 
opens the Proms on July 17. 

Politics is represented by 
Prokofiev’s October Can- 
tata, celebrating the Rus- 
sian Revolution, and Han- 
del’s Solomon oratorio, 
exposing the dilemmas of 
power. 

Adventures and anniver- 
saries are represented by a 
performance of A Child Of 
Our Time to celebrate 
Michael Tippett, who died 
this year. New music is 
marked with a weighty 
selection of international 
orchestras: the Chicago 
Symphony with Daniel Bar- 
enboim, the Berlin Philhar- 
monic with Claudio Ab- 
bado. and the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic with Esa- 
Pekka Salonen. 

The programme, which 
numbers 73 concerts and 
eight chamber concerts, in- 
cludes five world premieres 
and 25 European, British 
and London premieres. 
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ITV told to get 
fresh on ‘boring’ 
Saturday nights 
as ratings slide 


The Guardian Wednesday May 6 im 




Showing their age 






HMDate 

Launched:l985 

points: 15 mflSon vieweis fn 
. the 1880s,. cats Black’s wedding 
hat . 

Now; 9 rriWon viewers 
Presenter CSJa Hack 
Format Saturday, 7.15pm. 
Young people ask rehearsed 


Family Fortunes 

LaunchadfclSffi 

High points; 11 mfflton viewers 

1980s 

Now: 7-7 mflEon viewers 
Presenter Les Dennis 
Fbrmafc Early Saturday evening 
quiz in which tenWes try to 


Kamal Ahmed on watchdog's demand lor 
revolution with the death of old favourite* 



answers with the odd old bunch 

thrown in for balance 

CsMiphsM 

launched: 1986 

hfigh PoW: 11.4 mSEon viewers, 


Now: 6 mJffion viewers 
Presenter RoyWaJkar 
Format Earty Saturday evening 
cMzshow in which WaBcar asks 


catch phrases from partially 
revved pictures 


pubBc who are pofled on Issues 
such as: If your house was 
burning down which Hem would 
you save? 

Stare fa t hetrg yc a 

Launched: 1990 

Hgh Points: 122 irj®an viewers, 

third series. 

Now: 9.5 nrtfflkxi 
Presenter: Matthew KeBy 
Format Later Saturday evening 

show In which pub performers 

dress up as their favourite stars 
and bett out theftfte 




.Fading charm* Fewer watch Cilia Black’s Blind Date 


Boy Walker on Catcpbrase, down to 6 million viewers 


IT WAS the archetypal 
I favourite pastime. Satur- 
I day night, curl up with a 
television dinner and a 
bottle of cheap plonk and 
enjoy some of Britain's 
most popular television 
shows. 

But yesterday the pro- 
gramme makers who 
brought the world Blind 
Date and Stars m Their 
Eyes were facing criticism 
as a television watchdog 
questioned ITV’s ability to 


refresh the key Saturday 
night schedule which Is in 
danger of becoming borina 
and stale. . 

The Independent Televi- 
sion Commission saM it 
was time ITV pensioned off 
some of Its old favourites, 
many of which have been 
running since the 1880s. 
“They have to try and bring 
some freshness to the eve- 
ning,” said Sarah Thane, 
director of pro gr a mmes for 
theXTC. 


Programmes which have 
been running for over a de- 
cade include Blind Date, 
Catch phrase and Family 
Fortunes. All have seen a 
significant decrease In au- 
diences since the peak of 
the 1880s when Blind Date, 
for example, had more than 
15 million viewers. It now 

gets ab out 9 millio n. 

“The ITV network relies 
heavily on London Week- 
end Television at weekends 
to deliver mass audiences 


ap ri the ITC fully recog- 
nises that any attempt to al- 
ter a familiar and popular 
peak time pattern is 
fraught with difficulty," 
the report says. "Change 
must be introduced fn a 
measured and careful man- 
ner, but new ideas are now 
needed." Saturday night 
f i»« been one of the most , 
diffic ult areas for David ; 
Liddiment, ITV’s director 
of programmes. - j 

Mr Liddiment has said he ; 


wants to see hew drama on 
Saturday evenings and a 
public participation show. 
Don’t Try This At Home, 
win be launched next week- 

The ETC also said that 
ITV had to look at other 
areas of programming dur- 
ing the week including doc- 
umentaries which tended 
to rely on a diet of "crime, 
the emergency services and 
the paranormal". ; 

The report called the 
channel’s coverage of tnter- 


| national- issues “disap- 
pointing'’’ and warned that 
confess! onahstyle daytime 
chat shows such as Vanessa 
were in danger of bringing 
up issues of sex. and 
relationships at inappro- 
priate moments. 

Th e report did praise 
ITV’s new commitment to 
increase its audience share 
and its sports, arts and chil- 
dren’s drama programmes. 

The report, the commis- 
sion’s ammal p e rfo rma nce 


review, also attacked Chan- 
nel 4 which it said bad lost 
Us innovative streak and 
was in danger of forgetting 
its daty to minority 
audiences. 

"It is concentrating too 
heavily on its bankers such 
as Friends, EH and Brook- 
side,” a source said. 

The report said that 84 
per pe n* of all foreign films 
transmitted by Channel 4 
started after midnight and 
that its Ba Ba Ze multicul- 


tural- season bad been too 
negatively focused. ' 

Michael Jackson, the con- 
troller of Channel 4, said 
that the channel was al- 
ready addressing many of 
the areas raised by the ITC. 

“1997 was a year of tran- 
sition for the channel, but 
underpinning all . our 
changes Is a renewed com- 
mitment to the remit, in 
particular to increasing 
inn ovation across the 
whole range." 


Women to be at heart of EU jobs policy 


Lucy Ward on how ministers are 
tackling inequality and hying to 
ensure a fair deal for families 


T HE 15 member states 
of the European 
Union will today sign 
up to a co mmi tment 
to place women’s interests at 
the heart of national and 
European employment 
policies. 

The Social Security Secre- 
tary, Harriet Ha rman, host- 
ing the EU*s first conference , 
on women's employment, will 
warn that; though aviating 
European legislation on 1 
equality has made a differ- 
ence to the lives of working i 
women, too many still en- 1 
counter a "glass ceiling" i 
blocking progress in their 
careers. 

At the Belfast meeting, 
which gives Ms Hannan her 
big chance on the European 
stage during Britain's EU 
presidency, ministers are ex- 
pected to publish an agree- 
ment to tackle barriers pre- 
venting women balancing 
work and family 
responsibilities. 

The conference is focusing 
on ways to improve child care 
provision and promote fam- 
ily-friendly employment prac- 
tices throughout the union. 


A communique to be ham- 
mered out and published later 
today, at the end of the two- 
day meeting, is expected to go 
forward to the Cardiff E1J 
heads cf state conference at 
the end of Britain’s presi- 
dency next month. British 
officials are also working 
closely with their counter- 
parts in Austria — the next 
state to hold the presidency — 
to ensure women’s employ- 
ment remains a priority. 

Though the communique is 
likely to be more a statement 
of commitment than a list of 
precise targets, it is still being 
hailed as a leap forward by 
women's ministers. In a 
speech to the conference 
today, Ms Harman is expected 
to stress that though new 
European directives on pa- 
rental leave, part-time work 
and working time are de- 
signed to help employees bal- 
ance gaming and, earing res- 
ponsibilities, many women 
stffl meet a glass ce lling. . ■ j 

In too many fields, she wffl 
say, women are faffing to , 
make equal progress with 
men, and their average pay 
remains low because their ac- 1 


cess to the labour market is 
restricted by caring and do- 
mestic responsibilities. 

Women account for 40 per 
cent of the total EU labour 
force, with 65 per cent of 
those between 20 and 60 in 
work compared with 54 per 
cent in 1970. However, though 
there are more women in paid 
work in Europe than ever be- 
fore, patterns of employment 
differ widely between the 
sexes, with women making op 
Just over 80 per cent of all 
part-time employees. 

The Belfast conference, 
attended by women’s minis- 
ters from 10 member states 
and delegations from the 
remaining five, is intended to 
share good practice among 
participants. At present, poli- 
cies vary widely among the 
15, with Britain languishing 
some way down the child care 
and ftmi ily -fri p.n rfiy employ- 
ment league. 

Yesterday Ms Hannan, who 
is keen to underline her de- 
partment’s achievements in 
promoting women’s interests 
as she fights to retain her cab- 
inet post in an imminent 
reshuffle, told the conference 
of . UK goals on improving 
women’s employability. . 

A green paper expected 
within the next fortnight will 
set out details of Government 
moves to ensure high quality, 
affordable child care. 
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Agenda 


Watch on release 
of paedophiles 





The three key issues to make 
Europe work for women: 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


□ Improving parents' access to 
high quality affordable cWld care. 
Provision now varies widely 
around the EU, with Britain's re- 
cord worse than many. 




■ Ifef! - 


□ Promoting family-friendly em- 
ployment policies. Harriet Har- 
man will tell EU women's minis- 
ters that women are crucial to 
today's workplaces, but there is 
little recognition of their responsi- 
bilities at home. 


Harriet Harman: 'Still too many glass ceilings for women' 


□ Ensuring women's interests 
lie at the heart of EU employment 
guidelines and states’ employ- 
mert action plans. The confer- 
ence couki yleU a commitment 
to “mainstreaming" — guaran- 
teeing all EU states’ policies take 
women's needs into account 


following t he budget an- 
nouncement last month of a 
new child care tax credit for 
low-income working parents. 

A £190 rafTl in n dial to help 
lone parents back into work 
with tailored advice and sup- 


roots opinion into national 
policy, Ms Harman and junior 
minister for women, Joan 
Ruddock, have launched pilot 
"women's juries" to consider 
how to improve child care 
and employment One group 


port was launched In a pilot ] has met already and another 


phase last July and is being 
extended nationally. 

In an attempt to feed grass- 


will do so shortly, to draw up 
reports for the D$S fry the end 
of the month. 


In a move intended as a sig- 
nal of the Government's com- 
mitment to ensuring employ- 
ment conditions are more 
closely tailored to the needs of 
working parents. Ms Hannan 
will shortly launch a famfl y- 
frjemfly employment strategy 
for the Benefits Agency, 
which employs 80,000 people, 
around 50,000 of them women. 


E mergency action to 
identify paedophiles 
whose release from 
prison is likely to spark dem- 
onstrations was announced 
by tiie Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, last night 
A Home Office group to 
handle the release of paedo- 
philes such as Sidney Cooke 
and Robert Oliver will also 
help shore up the system of 
local network hostels and 
supervision arrangements, 
which is cracking up In the 
face of vigilante protests. 

Mr Straw said the group, 
which will include the police, 
chief probation officers and 
sex offender treatment 
specialists, will assess plans 
for the release of high profile 
offenders, a handful of whom 
are believed to be nearing the 
end of their sentences. 

The group will have the 
power to oversee each case, 
and provide access to govern- 
ment fluids to meet excep- 
tional costs “s temming from 
the offenders’ public risk and 
profile" — including provid- 
ing 24-hour monitoring In se- 
cure accommodation. 

The group would “identify 


those who are likely to trigger 
significant public concern — 
and review the arrangements 
being made for their post- 
release supervision and 
modifl handling.” the Home 
Secretary said in a letter to 
the Liberal Democrat leader, 
Paddy Ashdown. 

Mr Straw said it was vitally 
important that dangerous 
paedophiles should be super- 
vised adequately and that the 
public should be protected: 
“This is of course made far 
more difficult if the effect of 
the reaction by some mem- 
bers of the public, or some 
sections of the media, is to 
drive paedophiles 

underground." 

Gloucestershire’s chief pro- 
bation officer. Gill Macken- 
zie, who will sit on the new 
group, said: "This is very 
good hews. We do need a new 
overarching national res- 
ponse to the problem of itiner- 
ant. high-profile paedo- 
philes." 

Harry Fletcher, of the 
National Association of Pro- 
bation Officers, also wel- 
comed the announcement, 
though 24-hoiir surveillance 
could add £1,000 a week to al- 
ready pressed probation bud- 
gets for housing a sex of- 
fender in a hostel 


police 
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Euro-court says ban on 
British beef must stay 


Britain’s licensing laws 


Stephen Bates in Brussels 


T HE European Court of 
Justice yesterday ad- 
ministered a final deci- 
sive rebuff to UK attempts to 
challenge the EU over its 
worldwide export ban on Brit- 
ish beef, when it ruled that 
Europe was folly entitled to 
order it 

The case, taken over by the 
current Government, was 
originally launched by John 
Major at the time the Tory 
Government instituted its 
short-lived beef war of non-co- 
operation against the EU in 
the wake of the implementa- 
tion of the export ban in 
March 1996. 

The formal ruling comes a 
few weeks after the EU took 
the first steps towards lifting 
the ban for cattle with fully 
computerised health records 
— the so-called data-based 
herds — from Northern Ire- 
land. Exports from the prov- 1 
ince are likely to resume in a 
few weeks’ time. 

Expressing disappoint- 
ment, Ben Gal, president of , 


the National Farmers' Union 
which was a party to the case, 
said: “We will now redouble 
our efforts in working with 
the Government to ensure a 
speedy approval of the data- 
based export scheme.” 

The European Commission 
Imposed the ban shortly after 
the former Tory health minis- 
ter Stephen Dorrell an- 
nounced to the House of Com- 
mons that scientific research 
had disclosed a possible link 
between BSE — bovine spon- 
giform encephalopathy — in 
cattle and a new strain of the 
Incurable Creutzfeld-Jakob 
disease in humans. 

At (hat stage the Commis- 
sion acted after other EU 
m emb er states acted sponta- 
neously to implement 
national bans of their own. 

The court ruled yesterday 
decisively against British 
claims that the ban exceeded 
the ELTs powers, was a mis- 
use of Us authority and was 
out of all proportion to the 
risk of spreading infection. 

The judges endorsed the 
European Commission's 
claim that It was entitled to 


impose a ban against exports, 
not only to other EU member 
states but also to the rest of 
the world because of the dan- 
ger that the animals or their 
meat might later be reimport- 
ed to Europe. 

“In order for containment 
to be effective, it is necessary 
to impose a total ban cm the 
movement of animals and 
products outside the frontiers 
of the member states con- 
cerned. thereby affecting ex- 
ports to third countries. 

“Having regard to the proba- 
ble link between BSE and a 
fatal disease g ffertfog humans 
for which no known cure yet 
exists and to the uncertainty as 
! to the adequacy and effective- 
ness of the measures previ- 
ously adopted by the UK and 
the Community, the court con- 
siders that the Commission did 
not dearly exceed the bounds 
of its discretion. 

At that time the Govern- 
ment launched a short-lived, 
non-cooperation policy, block- 
ing EU decisions which Mr 
Major claimed would secure a 
lifting of the export ban 
within a few months. 




Tory peers deliver 
reform ultimatum 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


T HE Conservatives yester- 
day raised the stakes in 
their constitutional 
poker game with Labour over 
Lords reform when they 
threatened to disrupt the Gov- 
ernment’s crowded legislative 
programme unless ministers 
reveal their options for mod- 
ernisation of the second 
chamber. 

Lord Cranbome warned 
Lord Richard, his successor 
as leader ot the Lords, that 
the Tories want to engage in 
constructive reform but are 
not prepared to be ''bounced” 
into accepting abolition of he- 
reditary voting rights without 
a dearer picture of the alter- 
natives the government has 
in mind. 

Accusing the government 


of being "all over the place” 
on Lords reform. Lord Cran- 
borne told reporters: “Why 
don't we just bring it all out 
Into the open and get a proper 
balanced debate going? I will 
undertake to be constructive 
about it and see if we can 
build public consensus of 
reforms of the lords.” 

To concentrate ministerial 
minds the Tory chief whip. 
Lord Strathclyde, claimed 
that ministers have mishan- 
dled their huge programme of 
bills since last May with the 
result that, on Tory estimates, 
they have 60 days worth of 
business to conduct, hut only 
40 working days between now 
and the summer recess. 

That assessment Is dis- 
puted, as Is Lord Cran borne's 
Insistence that long-winded 
debates and amendments, de- 
signed to slow bills down, 
would be compatible with the 


so-called Salisbury Doctrine, 
whereby peers do not block 
bills listed in a winning par- 1 
ty's election manifesto. 

Tony Blair is committed to 
getting rid of hereditary votes 
100 years after the reform was 
first mooted. Bot some minis- 
ters would be happy with a 
wholly-appointed and weak 
upper house, while others 
want a wholly or partly- 
elected second chamber, with 
sufficient legitimacy in the 
public mind to exercise fully 
the powers it already has — 
but currently dare not use. 

Lord Richard is willing to 
issue a green paper on reform 
options' in the . autumn, 
shortly before the bill to oust 
the 750 heredltaries — two 
thirds of all peers — is pub- 
lished. That will not satisfy 
the 450 Tories who fear that 
reform will end in a Blairite 
House of Patronage. 


Drinkers may be given more licence to mark the millennium . . . but not beyond it 
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Government puts off decision 
on long term reform of pub 
hours until next century 


Alan Trarts 
Haute Affairs Editor 


keeping yesterday that he 


stirred up by Tory minis- 
ters when they proposed 
two years ago that the pub 
closing times on Friday and 
Saturday nights should be 
extended from 11 pm to 
midnight. The plan pro- 
duced more than 700 re- 
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intended to “blow away the sponses split right down 


cobwebs in British life” the middle. Strong objec- 


M XNISTERS are on the laws up to date. from residents’ associa- 

verge of allowing Brit- At the same time he an- tians in rural areas. 
ain’9 pubs to open for up to nounced that an official Mr Howarth acknowi- 
36 iL ou £l?, ver the weekend review team Is to be set up edged yesterday that it bad 
of the MUlennimn celebra- to lock at the liquor linens- been difficult to find a con- 
tions. Home Office minis- jug laws. Hie added though sensus on the question and 
tors indicated yesterday, that its work would “not be said it was important that 
But m ore fundamental completed this year and I any new changes to file li- 
ieforais_ of Britain’s Vic- would not encourage any- censing laws should cont- 
rarian licensing laws will one to assume that it would mand public support, 
watt until the new century, necessarily be complete It is believed that the 
_rne delay Is likely despite next year.” review team will look at 


and bring the drinking Hons fn particular came 


I V I verge of allowing Brit- 
ain’s pubs to open for up to 
36 hours over the weekend 


from residents’ associa- 
tions in rural areas. 

Mr Howarth acknowl- 
edged yesterday that it bad 


society 


tors Indicated yesterday. 
B uf m ore fundamental 
reforms of Britain’s Vic- 



The deteyis likely despite 
Home Office minister 
George Howarth telling the 
British Institute of Inn- 


review team will look at 


The announcement scrapping the law which 
marks a decision to side- bans supermarket sales of 


major controversy I alcohol after 3pm on Sun- 
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Informer tells of IRA plot 
to kill Charles and Diana 


JohnMu&ln 
Ireland Correspondent 


A N IRA murderer 
turned informer told 
the High Court in 
Dublin yesterday 
that he was sent to Britain to 
murder the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales as they attended 
th e Dominion Theatre in Lon- 
don's TVest End. 

Sean O'Callaghan, aged 43, 
who claimed he formerly 
headed the IRA in the Irish 
Republic, said the terror 
group also wanted him to 
mount a bombing campaign 
at 16 beach resorts in 1983. 
Both operations were aborted 
after Mr O’ Callaghan tipped 
off the Irish police. 

Among &>ur terrorists ar- 
rested and jailed over the 
plan in Glasgow two years 
later was Patrick Magee. He 
is now serving a recom- 
mended 35-year minimum 
sentence for the Brighton 
bombing, which lolled five 
people at the Tory party con- 
ference in 1964. 

Mr O’CaDaghan was giving 
evidence for the Sunday 
photograph: cHARijEcoujN8 Times on the seco nd day of a 


lAiis 


Thomas ‘Slab* Morphy, who is suing the Sunday Times, leaving the Dublin high court yesterday 


libel action. Thomas “Slab- 
Murphy, 48. a farmer from Co 
Louth, claimed that a June 
1985 article headlined “Por- 
trait of a Check-in Terrorist" 
defamed him by identifying 
him as the recently appointed , 
officer commanding the IRA’s 
northern command. , 

Mr Murphy denies any IRA 1 
link- His counsel, Ramonn 
Leahy SC, last week said the | 
article contained “not a syl- 
lable of truth”. He lost the I 
original trial in 1990, but won ! 
the right to a new hearing. i 

Mr O'Callaghan confessed 1 
in 1988 to the murders of Ul- 
ster Defence Regiment soldier 
Eva Martin and RUC Detec- 
tive Inspector Peter Flanagan 
14 years earlier. He served 
eight years for the killings. 

Mr O'Callaghan said.be had 
attended one meeting of the 
army council while he was a 
member of the IRA. He 
resigned from the terror 
group in 1985 after acting as 
an Irish police informer. 

The army council meeting 
was at Sinn Fein headquar- 
ters In D ublin, and those al- 
legedly present Included 
Gerry Adams, Martin 
McGuinness, Pat Doherty and 


Joe Cahill, ah part of the Sinn 
Fein delegation at the multi- 
party negotiations at 
Stormont 

Mr O'Callaghan s a id* ‘3 W 
been asked by Pat Doherty in 
late 1S84 or early 1985 to take 
charge of an investigation into 
IRA structures in the sooth of 
Ireland, and to propose a way 
forward for the republican 

movement in the south- 

“I presented the results to 
Pat Doherty. When I went in 
to the meeting, it was so they 
could say they accepted my 
findings. Gerry Adams 
thanked me for the piece of 
work I had done." 

Mr O'Callaghan told the 
jury that he had met Mr Mur- 
phy at three IRA summits, 
one of the revolutionary 
council and two meetings of 
the general headquarters staff 
between 1983 and 1985. 

Mr Murphy, said to have 
led the IRA in south Armagh, 
at one point requested high- 
powered deer hunting rifles. 
Mr O 'Callaghan said that 
some were stolen in Kerry. 

Mr O' Callaghan, asked 
about the South Armagh bri- 
gade, said: “It was recognised 
by the IRA volunteers and the 


leadership as being the most 
active, most efficient” 

It came to the fore in the 
mid 1980s, targeting police 
and soliders. “Up until that 
period, the South Armagh 
IRA had tended to be rather 
insular. From early 1984 on- 
wards, it became quite dear 
they were playing a much 
more important role in the 
organisation and higher 
structures of the IRA.’’ 

Mr O’CaDagban, held for two 
days after beginning his evi- 
dence last week over the mur- 
der of IRA member Sean Cor- 
coran in 1985, denied he had 
killed him. He had previously 
admitted bis involvement. 

Asked by Paul Gallagher, 
for the Sunday Times, 
whether he had murdered Mr 
Corcoran, aged 45, Mr O'Cal- 
laghan replied: “I did not 1 
was not present when he was 
killed and I tried for 18 
months to save his life." 

IDs in admitting to the 
murder was to open an in- 
quiry into the circumstances 
of Mr Corcoran's death. He 
had realised he was an in- 
former within two minutes erf 
meeting him. 

The case continues. 


Police urge talks on DNA Dull lessons Art theft ‘brains 

database for whole nation blamed lor drawn into trap’ 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T HE Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw, said yes- 
terday that he was 
prepared to discuss 
police proposals for a 
national DNA database for 
the entire population. But 
Home Office sources stressed 
there were reservations about 
the plan on the grounds of pri- 
vacy and cost 
The call to examine such a 
database was yesterday 
by the president of the Police 
Superintendents' Associa- 
tion. Peter Gammon. He said 
it could make, the investiga- 
tion of serious crime speedier 
and more efficient. 

Chief Superintendent Gam- 
mon said: “There are poten- 
tials here that we need to con- 
sider. In the investigation of 
major crime, DNA is becom- 


ing more and more impor- 
tant, and it is a very costly 
process to take sampira from 
people, process them, and 
compare them with samples 
we may find at the scene of a 
major crime." 

The database might also 
help identify victims. “If you 
don’t have an identification it 
slows down the investigation 
and in some cases a murder ! 
may never be solved." . 

Mr Gammon accepted there 
were financial and civil liber- 
ties considerations, but 
added: “Let's talk about It I 
am just asking that it be given 
a coal and frank discussion.” 
He said safeguards would 
have to be provided and the 
process could taker years: , “You 
wouldn't see the population 
queuing up to give DNA. It 
I would happen, in the normal 
course of events, for example 
! when people give blood.” 

At present the national 


DNA database is limited to 
people convicted or accused 
of offences. An Audit Com- 
mission report issued today 
shows the database contains 
information on 250,000 sus- 
pects and 27,000 crime scene 
samples. There have been 
over 20,000 ‘‘matches” in 
investigations. 

Jack Straw indicated yes- 
terday he was prepared to dis- 
cuss the idea wjjh Mr Gam- 
mon. But Home Office 
sources said serious ques- 
tions would be asked about 
personal privacy and tbecost 

Liberty, the civil rights 
campaign group, was con- 
cerned that a compulsory 
scheme could only be estab- 
lished by undermining pri- 
vacy, that foe DNA database 
might be used as a routine 
way of establishing identity, 
ar yl the riatfthagg might, be in 
breach of the European Con- 
vention ofBuman Rights. 


Security warning 
for forensic labs 

T ougher security must 
be introduced in Eng- 
land’s six forensic science 
laboratories following an 
arson attack, drag dealing 
and theft from the pre- 
mises, the National Audit 
Office says in a report 
today, writes Dauid Hencfx. 

The report reveals that 
arsonists burnt down part 
of the Wetherby site in 
West Yorkshire, destroying 
DNA evidence in 40 crimi- 
nal cases. 

A civil servant was deal- 
ing with drags stolen from 
Aldermaston in Berkshire. 
In London £20,000 of confis- 
cated cannabis resin was 
stolen. Computer equip- 
ment was stolen in Bir- 
mingham and London. 




truancy 


SanhHaB 


A FORMER cat burglar 
who masterminded a 
deal to sen a £650,000 Pi- 
casso stolen in an armed rob- 
bery from a central London 
gallery was snared in a police 
sting, a court heard yesterday. 

Peter Scott demanded up to 
£75.000 for the abstract por- 
trait T6te de Femme, after ar- 
ranging for it to be stolen 
from the Lefevre gallery in 
Mayfair on March 6, last year. 

Bat a week later, the 67- 
year-old tennis ensrii was ar- 
rested after his alleged accom- 
plice had unwittingly tried to 
sell the work to undercover 
police, Snareshrook crown 
court, in east London, heard. 

Scott, who denies conspir- 
acy to handle stolen goods, 
had discussed art thefts with 
his alleged accomplice, for- 
mer legal executive Richard 
Spring. In April 1995, after the 
70-year-old claimed to know 
of a man interested In buying 
works of art 

Giving evidence. Spring, a 
property dealer who has 
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John Carvel 
Education Erfitor 

B oring lessons, un- 
supportlve teachers 
and restrictive 
school regimes are to 
blame for soaring levels of 
truancy, according to the evi- 
dence of children who regu- 
larly hunk off from class. 

The truants sympathised 
with schools’ lack of 
resources, accepting that staff 
had insufficient to give 
as much individual attention 
as they would like. But they 
were alienated by out-of- 
touch teachers who would not 
give them a second chance. 

The findings came yester- 
day in a report to Tony Blair's 
social exclusion unit from the 
public service onion. Unison, 
and the National Association 
of Social Workers in Educa- 
tion, which set up six 
regional panels of persistent ■ 
truants to get a first-hand ac- 
count cS problems. 

About 800,000 children play 
trnant regularly — 10 per cent , 
of the school population. But 
local education authorities 
tended to intervene too late 
with "simplistic” efforts to 
enforce attendance without 
understanding the problems, 
the report said. 

Evidence from the panels 
showed truants appreciated 
the value of education, but 
felt school bad foiled them. 
“Many pupils reported ... 
that initial and occasional 
truanting started as a result 
of ‘boring* lessons, where 
copying from a book or a 
board . . . was common.” 

A pupil who has returned to 
school to get his GCSBs said: 
"It is unbelievable. It just 
bores you. You just sit there 
and you feel like banging 
your head on the table." 

Another said: Tf the teach- 
ers had respect for the stu- 


dents. I suppose ... there 
would be respect back. But 
they don't give respect” 

A third added: "They 
should know how to be able to 
deal with individuals . . . You 
just sit at the hack of the 
classroom like a complete 
prat not doing anything, and 
the teache rs do nothing about 
it They just have a go at you 
and that’s it You might have 
problems or something and 
they don’t know that” 

The truants thought good 
teachers were young (25-35), 
relaxed and not intimidated 
by young people. They used 
innovative methods with lots 
of class participation and a 
spirit of mutual respect 

One teacher was praised for 
allowing pupils to talk to each 
other for 10 minutes at the 
start of class so that they 
would then give full attention 
to the lesson. Another played 
music of the pupils’ choice to 
create a relaxed atmosphere. 

The truants saw schools as 
"controlling, regimented en- 
vironments”. School build- 
ings were “intimidating" and 
the regime stifled individual- 
ity. Many wanted to wear 
their own clothes: one pupil 
said his uniform “looks like 
I'm going to a funeral”. 

The panels said it was hard 
to return after truancy. “I felt 
an the teachers were ex- 
tremely sarcastic and I didn’t 
feel any of them wanted to 
help me ... I was just so for 
behind and I didn't have any 
confidence,” a student said. 

The report called for better 
monitoring of absence and 
more support for returning 
truants. “There is an over- 
riding need to improve teach- 
ing methods, to make learn- 
ing more participatory, 
relaxed, fun and innovative.” 
The education social work 
service should be .developed 
to intervene before truancy 
became persistent, ft said. 



Picasso’s Tete de Femme, 
which was stolen last year 


pleaded guilty to a charge of 
conspiracy to handle stolen 
goods arising from the case, 
said that Scott later told him 
“he had a work for sale and 
he wanted between £70’000 
and £75,000 to sell it,” Andrew 
Campbell prosecuting, said. 

The court heard that on the 
day of the raid the robber — 
whom Scott and Spring had 
met two days before in Scott’s 
car — took a cab to the show- 
room, and marched in with a 
holdati. He then said: *Tve got 
a shotgun and I want that 
painting. ” Mr Campbell added: 
“He than took from the hag 
what looked like the stock of a 
shotgun and took the painting 
from the wall and left.” 

Holding his cab driver at 
gunpoint the raider told him 
to drive to Wimbledon, south- 
west London. Soon after- 
wards. Scott met him in a 
south London car park to col- 
lect the painting. 

Later that day, the court 
heard that Scott drove Spring 
to collect the painting. How- 
ever. the police operation had 
already begun when Spring 
contacted an undercover 
policeman posing as an art 
dealer, an the morning of the 
raid to ten him it was going 
ahead. 

• Seven days later Spring was 
arrested at his central Lon- 
i don offices alter the painting 
I had been seen by an officer 
posing as an art valuer. 

When he realised he was 
“up to his eyeballs" in the in- 
trigue. be agreed to take part 
in a “sting" against his al- 
leged accomplice, and ar- 
ranged to meet him at a Lon- 
don pub. There, in view of 
police officers. Spring banded 
Scott a bag of cash. Scott was 
then arrested, said Mr 
Campbell 

- He case continues. 
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Arts Correspondent 

■T WAS slightly more than 
■20 years ago today, but a 
long-running dispute over a 
rare live recording of the Bea- 
tles was heard in the High 
Court yesterday. 

The surviving Beatles and 
John Lennon's widow, YoKo 
Ono, are attempting to 
recover the recording and 
seek to ban sales of a CD of 
the performance. 

The Beatles shared the bill 
in Hamburg in 1962 with the 
then almost legendary but 
now less widely remembered 
Ring Size Taylor and The 
Dominoes- i 
The hand's leader, Edward 
Taylor — who was known in 
the business as King Size — 
recorded one evening's musi- 
cal proceedings on a reel-to- 
reel tape recorder. 

At the time, foe Beatles’ 
first single. Love Me Do, had 
reached number I? in the 
British charts, and the group 
were playing their last night 
at the Star Club, in Hamburg. 

As the Beatles found 
greater success, Taylor de- 
cided that the portion teatur - , 
ing their performance might 
be of wider interest than his , 
own group's efforts. 1 

He offered the recording to , 
the Beatles’ manager Brian i 
Epstein in 1963 for £20, which | 


Epstein refused. Ten years 
later an attempt was made to 
sell the time to the Beatles' 
own company, Apple Corps. 
Four years later an album 
was released on Polydor fea- 
turing same tracks from the 
recording. 

The High Court reftised 
requests to ban sales of the 
albom 

The new bearing, under the 
1989 Copyright Act, which 
gives more protection to art- 
ists and writers, will consider 
whether the' Beatles were at 
the time contracted to EMI, 
who were the only company 
allowed to make recordings of 
them. 

The owners of the record- 
ing, Lingasong Music Ltd, 
claim John Lennon gave ver- 
bal permission for the record- 
ing at the time when it was 

marie. 

But Mark Platts Mills QC, 
representing the Beatles, told 
the Mr Justice Neuberger 
that “Lingasong are claiming 
that consent was given to 
make the recording and ex- 
ploit it commercially in a fan- 
tastically casual manner In a 
raucous dub where bands are 
coming and going in a party 
atmosphere,” 

The remaining Beatles say 
they knew nothing about the 
arrangement 

The case; scheduled to last 
for four days, continues 
today. 


Glitter on 
new charges 

THE rock star Gary Glitter 
has been charged with five fur- 
ther sexual offences, Avon 
and Somerset police disclosed 
last night. 

.Glitter, real name Paul 
Gadd, 54, has been charged 
with four indecent assault of- 
fences on a girl, one in 1976 
and the others between 1980 
and 1988. 

Gadd, from London, has 
also been charged with an- 
other sexual offence on a girl 
and has been bailed to appear 
before North Avon magis- 
trates court on May 18. 

He already faces charges 
relating to the downloading of 
child pornography from the 
Internet 

.Tlx singer also feces 50 

charges relating to Ind ece n t 

images of children allegedly 
found stored on a computer he 
took for repair. 

Glitter was arrested last No- 
vember after staff at PC World 
in Cribbs Causeway, Bristol, 
allegedly discovered the por- 
nographic images. 

Fashanu died 
from hanging 

THE footballer Justin. Fa- 
shanu died as a result of hang- 
ing, Scotland Yard said yester- 
day after a postmortem 
examination carried out over 
the weekend. 

Fashanu is understood to 
have been found hanged from 
rafters in garages at Shore- 
ditch, east London, on Satur- 
day. The former £1 million 
striker hadfled to Britain 


from the United States, where 
he had been accused of sexu- 
ally assaulting a 17-year-old 
boy. A date for the inquest hs 
yet to be decided. 

The player was the first 
prominent British sportsman 
to come out as gay. 

Slow start for 
drug court 

BRITAIN’S first specialised 
drugs court opened yesterday, 
though a relatively crime-free 
bank holiday weekend saw no 
referrals to the American- 
style sessions. 

Bat police and probation staff 
remained confident that the ex- 
perimental court in Wakefield. 
West Yorkshire, wffl be busy 
next month. Seventy pea: cent of 
the area’s crime is co m mitted 
by drug-users, according to the 
Home Office and West York- 
shire pdttce. — Martin 
Waimnright 

Syd Lawrence 
dies at 74 

VETERAN bandleader Syd 
Lawrence died early yester- 
day aged 74. 

The musician, who ap- 
peared for many years with 
his orchestra on comic Les 
Dawson’s TV show Sez Lez, 
died suddenly at home, a 
spokesman for his band said. 

Mr Lawrence, who lived in 
Wilmslow, Cheshire, also 
backed Dame Vera Lynn and 
produced more than 20 
albums. 

? The Syd Lawrence Orches- 
tra still bolds sell-out con- 
certs, though he retired from 
touring in 3994. 













Three mechanics 
and their employers 
are in custody after 
Russian police 
found 10 bodies 
buried under a 
repair shop, reports 
James Meek in 
Moscow 


T HE STAFF of a back- 
street garage on the out- 
skirts of the Russian 
capital were In custody last 
night after police exhumed 
the bodies of 10 motorists, 
murdered then buried after 
bringing in their cars for 
repair. 

The victims were In two 
graves under the garage 
workshop. More burial pits 
may lie below the surface. 

Police believe the suspects 
— three mechanics and two 
company directors in their 
twenties — shot the motorists 
or suffocated them using Idas- 
tic bags, before dumping their 
bodies and selling their cars , 
on the opei market 
Two of the victims have 
been identified — Muscovites 
who disappeared with their j 
Jeep Grand Cherokee, a | 
favourite vehicle of the city’s 
“New Russian” arrivistes, on 
April a Alongside the bodies i 
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A worker examines one of the burial pits below the Avtolynx garage 
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in the first pit police found found on the -answering mar workers more than an hour to 
number plates, car parts with china of one of the missing dig through, 
traceable numbers and three men. After the mechanics Russia has suffered a string 


mobile telephones. 


today, hut the horrific secrets 
of the Avtolyux repair shop 
have shocked a city with a 


were arrested they reportedly of business-related mass mar- growing population of car 


They also found the pass- broke down and confessed. ders since the collapse of the 
ports of a married couple who The garage operated for two Soviet Union. In November 
had been reported missing. It years out of old industrial 1996, 12 people died when a 
is not known if their bodies buildings near a busy railway bomb went off during a grave- 


owners. 

• A FORMER deputy prime 
minister has been charged 
with embezzlement the Mos- 


'€ m 





Wim Kok: The prime 
minister has turned 
his party into a kind 
of New Labour — it 
backs free markets 
and privatisation 




were discovered later, al- siding. "My God," a rail I yard ceremony to mourn a cow prosecutor's office said 
though TV-Tsen.tr news | worker told TV-Tsentr news, 1 victim of a feud over import yesterday. 

Alfred Kokh, aged 37, who 

served as deputy prime minis- 

Police believe the suspects shot the motorists or suffocated 

them using plastic bags before selling their vehicles JLde^hS^apStm^t 

close to the Kremlin. 

reported last night that male I “who would have thought I quotas for Afghan veterans. If convicted. Mr Kokh, a 
and female victims had been such well-dressed people In 1994, eight people were close ally of former first dep- 




m 




reported last night that male “who would have thought 
and female victims had been such well-dressed people 


fonnd. 

Detectives stumbled across 
the kffling ground when two 
women told police their hus- 


“who would have thought quotas for Afghan veterans, 
such well-dressed people In 1994, eight people were 
could have done such a thing? shot dead in a gun battle 





And the mechanics would al- fought for control of a Moscow 


ways stop to help us out" 

A reporter from Moskovsky 


hands had vanished after set- f Komsomolets newspaper. 


restaurant The same year, the 
corpses of nine businessmen 
were found in a burnt-out 


ting out on April 16 to sell a who witnessed the opening of Mazda in St Petersburg. 


Lada Samara. 


uty prime minister Anatoly 
Chubais while in govern- 
ment could face up to 10 
years in jaEL 

Mr Kokh also served as 
chairman of the state prop- 


The name of the repair been covered with a thick 
shop, Avtolynx (autolox), was layer of asphalt which took 


the second grave, said it had ] Mafia slayings of business I erty committee, heading a 


rivals seldom make the front 
pages of Russia’s newspapers 


programme charged with sell- 
ing off Soviet assets. 
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The US Secretary of State. Madeleine Albright, centre at the Middle Bast talks in London yesterday, is finding it hard to bridge the gulf between the insecurities of Jewish settlers, left, and the rage of young Palestinians, right 


US gives coded ultimatum for deal 
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Netanyahu/The Israeli prime minister has his work 
cut out as he tries to reconcile American demands 
and the fears of Israeli hawks, writes Ian Black . 


AD ELAINE Al- 
bright set a 
clock ticking 
yesterday when 
she invited Bin- 
yamin Netanyahu and Yasser 
Arafkt to come to Washington 
next Monday. That was the 
good news. The bad news is 
that they must first make the 
deal that eluded them fojjon- 
don over the past 48 hours. 

Looking stern . as she 


addressed the first and only 
press conference of her hectic 
visit, the US secretary of state 
made dear that Washington’s 
role in the faltering Oslo j 
peace process was far from i 
over, despite the striking lack 
of decision in what she had 
publidy billed as a “decisive" 
summit hosted by Tony Blair. 

. Progress, she and: the other 
participants insisted, had 
been made in shuttle diplo- 


macy between Downing 
Street and some of the capi- 
tal’s most expensive hotels. 
But an the core question af 
how much land Israel is pre- 
pared to evacuate in the next 
stage of its West Bank with- 
drawal, the impasse remains. 

Palestinians have made 
clear — reluctantly — that 
the US call for a is per cent 
pullback satisfies them for 
now, even though it enrages 


them that for the sake of flexi- 
bility and deference to Israel 
this has never been formally 
tabled by Washington. 

Israel's prime minis ter, his 
hands tied by rightwing coali- 
tion partners and his own 
deep mistrust of Oslo, has of- 
fered 9 per cent maybe li per 
cent repeating that the coun- 
try's security is at stake and 
that every percentage point 
represents an area the size of 
Tel Aviv. 

He will have his work cut 
out over the next few days 
convincing the hawks inside 
his divided cabinet that Pales- 
tinian guarantees on Israel's 
security are strong enough to 


make the risk worthwhile. 
Yet with Mrs Albright insist- 
ing that the invitation to see 
President BUI Clinton Is 
strictly on the “basis of 
American ideas and that 
“watering them dawn is not 
in the works", Mr Netanyahu 
might be forgiven for believ- 
ing he was hearing an ultima- 
tum that will put him ofi the. 
spot both at home and abroad. 

But there are carrots, too, 
as British officials were anx- 
ious to point out the US offer 
that the parties can move to 
“acderated final status t a lks " 
if they agree on the next pull- 
back means that there Is light 
at the end of the Oslo tunnel. 


Mr Netanyahu has long 
wanted a shortcut to final 
status talks without having to 
yield substantial amounts of 
the territory Israel has held 
since 1967 in an interim deal. 
And a meeting with Mr Clin- 
ton would be a bonus after 
months of chilly relations. 

Time was pressing before 
Mrs Albright's new deadline. 
Last Monday, by coincidence, 
was exactly one year away 
from the date in 1999 when 
the parties were supposed to 
have finished their negotia- 
tions on permanent borders, 
settlements, refugees and Je- 
rusalem — all so difficult they 
were deliberately left until 


the end of the process, allow- 
ing trust and confidence to 
build up gradually. 

“The key to an of this is to 
maintain the momentum, the 
sense of urgency, and that’s 
why there is a very short 
time-frame," one key diplo- 
mat said. 

Palestinians want to move to 
statehood — their ultimate 
hope at the end of the road that 
Mr Arafat began down at Oslo 
and sealed with his iconic 
handshake with Mr Netanya- 
hu's murdered predecessor, 
Yitzhak Rabin, mi the White 
House lawn. Israel win do an it 
can — - though it may not be 
much — to prevent the onilat - 1 


eral declaration of a state in 
the West Bank and Gaza. 

Spin doctors on all sides 
were last night struggling to 
put a positive interpretation 
on the very limited achieve- 
ments of the London summit. 
With the extremists waiting 
for their moment, no one 
wants or dares to be the gra- 
vedigger of the only Middle 
East peace process there is. 

But after another glaring 
demonstration of the yawning 
gap between the sides, with 
Mr Arafat and Mr Netanyahu 
on neutral ground but not 
even meeting; Israeli-Pales- 
tinian trust and confidence 
have rarely looked so scarce. 


‘I would give it a year. Then The curious case of the 
maybe Hamas will take over’ incredible shrinking man 


Palestinians/The refugees I to see if a Palestinian state 

who live in Kalandia camp tell 

Julian Borgertime is running out thority and Hamas will 

take over.” 

Y YESTERDAY eve- 1 camp — one of the- most Hamas, the r adi c al Is- 
I 3 ning, the news that | radical — is the West lamic Resistance Move- 


B 


■ * the London confer- Bank’s hair-trigger. > — - 0 j 

L^^ence had come to an “The second intifada is converts to its policy of 
inconclusive end had yet to coming, bigger than the total rejection of Oslo in* 
reach Kalandia refugee first This time it mil be favo ur of contyued 
camp on the West Bank. It with guns,” saidKhfied, struggle , 

was hardly surprising as no voicing the Implicit threat Whale the London meet- 
one was aware that the ne- which hung over London ing was underway, the 
gotiatlons had even begun. — — — — — 

Crete homes on jeru^iem’s ‘Nothing can happen on the streets 
“peace process” feu out of without Fatah encouraging it 3Tld 
S wday ,one Arafat is cautious about public unrest’ 

Khaled, a refugee aged — — 


ence had come to an 


Hamas, the radical Is- 
lamic Resistance Move- 
ment, is fast winning young 


struggle against Israel. 

While the London meet- 
ing was underway, the 


‘Nothing can happen on the streets 


and the other foiled negoti- H^ias l^der, Sheikh Ab- 
^plSrecanMver bea ations of the past year. The med Yassin was fa Iran. 

Awatsnmiia Palestinian leader, Yasser where he was greeted like a 
Xmtells visitors head of state. A brief period 


acd he ffdll say it is stiD not ££ S 

'■S^s aplnion^ '»*-£; *«*£»** SZ’STSSTSTSS 

-clout. Armed ^th Stones Basaem AbMouhtaseb, a month, when the Islamist 

the ? l 00 - pSSSan buSSessman leader denounced Mr Ara- 
youths from the 7. ioo ruj Bamal-‘ fat’s Palestinian Authority 

SSfSjSHfcSXS ^rif&^ctivein- (PA) as ap -Israeli too:-- . 


Bassem ALMtouhtaseb, a month, when the Islamist 
Palestinian businessman leader denounced Bar Ara- 


■ffistesnaas smsktss 
££?«&*« ”«arsrtR-- 


(PA) as an “Israeli tool”. 

Even an aspiring capital- 
ist like Mr Monhtaseb, a 
natural Fatah follower, is 


having doubts about the 
leadership. “Why do we ask , 
for 30 per cent, then 13 per 
cent?” he wanted to know. 
“This is all our land.” ] 

He set up his clothes shop 
three years ago fa the belief 
that there would be a com- 
mercial boom after the Oslo 
I agreement. Like many 
other middle-class Palestin- 
j Ians, he is disillusioned and 
thinking about emi gr ati ng . 

“Since Blbi (Mr Netan- 
yahu) caine, the clock h«<t 
stopped, the minutes 
stopped, the years stopped. 
Bibi is doing nothing for Is- 
raelis. The PA Is doing 
nothing for the Palestin- 
ians,” Mr Mouhtaseb said. 

Ghassan Bhattb. a Pales- 
tinian political analyst, 
said be did not anticipate 
that an outbreak of unrest 
would follow the disap- 
pointing end of the London 
talks because Mr Arafat’s 
Fatah party was still in 
control. 

• “Nothing can happen on 
the streets without Fatah en- 
couraging it. and Arafat is 
very cautions when it comes 
to using public unrest” he 
said. “He will do it only 
when he feels it will happen 
with or without him.” 
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Arafat/The once fiery chief is 
settling these days for what he 
can get, says David Sharrock 


C president — one and sovereignty. brought a slow death to Mr 

all are connoted by Mr Arafat’s admission to Arafat so tightly bound up is 
al-Rais, as Yasser American visitors in Ramai- he with the success of the pro- 
Arafat’s supporters can him. lah at the weekend that “the cess flowing from the 1993 


e firxrw r'hievf ic ' that Israeli troop withdrawals 
I ItJI y LI llv?l lo from occupied lands are going 
v/o fnr lArhot ho to be fewer and later than the 

Lyo IUI WlldL lit? process promised, he has 

ivid Sharrock ^ or 

Mr Netanyahu’s predecessor, 
Old City to be their seat of Yitzhak Rabin, seems to have 


HIEF. chairman, Old City to be their seat of 
president — one and sovereignty, 
all are connoted by Mr Arafat’s admisstoq. to 
al-Rais, as Yasser American visitors in Ramai- 


But however grand the title, idea of Abu Dis, which be- 
the Palestinian leader is get- longed to al-Quds [Jerusalem] 


ting weaker by the day. 


under Jordanian control, is 


Yesterday saw Ha’aretz, Is- acceptable" seems an extraor- 
rael’s leading centre-left dally • 


Oslo accords, which mapped 
out an honourable settlement 
His physical health is also 
always in question: Mr Arafat 


newspaper, leading Its front 

Arafat wants to see the fruits of his 
toil before he dies, however 
ASlSSaaiSai.S diminished the result, say some 

side Jerusalem’s city bound- “ “ 

arias on a hilltop overlooking dinary thing to have said just displays symptoms of Paririn- 
al-Aqsa mosque, Islam's third before the London meetings. son's disease, most obviously 
holiest shrine — occupied a The 1996 Abu Dis plan went In the constant tremble of bis 
central. If secret, place in further, granting a majority Ups and left hand, but also to ! 
peace negotiations between of Jewish settlements in the the lapses of concentration 
the Israelis and the Palestin- West Bank the right to con- which some have noted. i 
fans two years ago. ' ttnue to exist under Israeli Efts aides reject the Parkin- 1 

While Mr Arafat has always control. The Israeli prime son’s theory, referring lngui- 
demanded that Jerusalem be minister, Blnyamin Netan- ries about their leader's 
the capital of his future state, yahu, has repeatedly spoken health to injuries sustained in 
a formula was mooted pri- of “lowering Pales tinian ex- a plane crash and the 20-hour 
vately whereby the Palestin- pectations”. Judging by Mr work days which the septua- 
ians would have a corridor of Arafat’s words on Abu Dis, genaria n leader is said still to 
unfettered access to their and the Palestinians’ appar- put in every week 
holy site and thus claim the ent resignation to the reality Mr Arafat is increasingly 


the Israelis and the Palestin- 
ians two years ago. 


| talking of May next year, 
when the Oslo accords offi- 
cially expire, and his determi- 
nation to declare a Palestin- 
ian state regardless of 
whether negotiations with 
the Israelis fail. Analysts are 
divided over the merit of such 
an action and its conse- 
quences. 

One strand believes it is yet 
another sign of exhaustion: 
Mr Arafat wants to see the 
fruits of all his toll before he 
dies, however diminished the 
result will be, runs one argu- 
ment 

But others believe that the 
Palestinian leader fa using 
the 12 months before the Oslo 
accords lapse to find out how 
many countries might risk Is- 
raeli wrath and officially rec- 
ognise a Palestinian state. 

Perhaps the most compel- 
ling ex planati on of Mr Ara- 
fat's actions fa that be has no 
other choice. Faced with the 
rise of the militant Palestin- 
ian organisation Hamas as a 
viable rival leadership, the 
Palestinian chairman must 
must show bis people he can 
deliver something. 

What does he have to lose by 
accepting whatever Israel fa 
willing to give at this stage, 
ftnmp of his aidpq argue. If Mr 
Netanyahu then failed to de- 
liver, he would take the blame. 



Joe’s 16th birthday was special. 
His cellmate hanged himself. 


Joe had been on remand for over four 
months. He knew his cellmate was desperate. 
It wasn't just the bullying, it was what they 
were making him do. 


It was lucky Joe was there. He held on to the 
boy til! help arrived. His cellmate survived, 
but Joe ended up in hospital suffering from 
trauma. When his case came up. he didn't 
get a jaii sentence, but he'd already learned 
everything there is to know about intimidation, 
theft and mugging. 

The Children's Society is helping boys like Joe. 


As the only national charity working with 15 
and 16 year olds on remand in prisons we 
know there arc better ways of turning boys 
away from crime than locking them up in 
prison. We hove the results to prove it. 

If you believe every child deserves a 
decenf chance in life, you believe in 
everything wc stand for. 

If you would like to know more, or make 
a donation, cal) our 24 hour donation lino: 

0345 32 lO 28 
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Diary 


Matthew 
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pK tOM the former War- 
saw Pact emerges a 
I leader capable of giv- 
ing Boris Yeltsin, even on 
his best Stolichnaya form, a 
ran for his money. He is 
Gyula Horn, Prime Minis- 
ter of Hungary. In prepar- 
ing for Sunday’s general 
election, Mr Horn recently 
offered a bribe to mature 
voters. From now on, he de- 
clared, the pensioners’ perk 
of free travel on public 
transport — removed when 
the Communists fell — 
would be restored. Mr 
Horn, wbo may have had 
oneor two to steady his 
nerves before the broad- 
cast, then listed all the vari- 
ous modes of travel — 
buses, railway, etc— all of 
which start with the prefix 
Ma- (an abbreviation of 
Magyar). So, unfortunately 
for the Prime Minister, 
does the national airline 
Malev . . .and once he bad 
mistakenly intoned this 
word, he was obliged to 
stick by Ms promise. “It was 
marvellous,” says a friend 
ofHnngarian stock. “My 90- 
y ear-old grandmother has 
jost Oo wn over to visit me, 
and it didn’t cost her a 
penny.” Touch wood a few 
of the old timers are still in 
Hungary on Sunday, to 
show Mr Horn their 
gratitude. 


I AM baffled by a 2,000 
word article in the Son- 
day Times (with a front 
page story as an aperitif) by 
Andy Wood, Mo Mowlam’s 
press secretary at the 
Northern Ireland office 
until she had the good sense 
to sack the snivelling little 
wretch. Having read the 
piece twice, the sole point 
appears to be that Mo called 
my sniffy friend Michael 
Howard a c***. And for this 
we are supposed to think 
less ofMo? Mr Wood and the 
Sunday Times must be mad. 
We love her (if this is poss- 
ible) even more than ever. 


O NCE again, the Diary 
is saddened by New 
Labour’s poor man- 
ners. On Sunday, Mr Tony 
Blair kept other leaders 
waiting an hoar for lunch. 
“He was having an impor- 
tant meeting.” says some- 
one from Downing Street 
press office (we are an 
speaking terms now as I am 
tipped to fill Tim Allan’s 
boots). “The other leaders 
understood." Did they? 
Romano Prodi was noted to 
be “hungry and tetchy”, 
and there is no excuse on 
earth good enonghior keep- 
ing an Italian from his food. 
The motto is dear: if yon are 
in charge of scheduling 
meetings, don't have them 
start at 12.30 pm when 
lunch begins at lpm — a dif- 
ficult concept, admittedly, . 
but one I hope to explain the 
minute lam formally ap- 
pointed Alastair Camp- 
bell’s number two. We can 
all be a beacon to the world, 
but we most never forget 
the common courtesies. 


I EANWBILE, EXT fi- 
nance ministers 
passed their leisure 
time at the summit predict- 
ing the two World Cup 
finalists. France’s Domi- 
nique Strauss-Kahn and 
Germany's Theo Waigel are 
both tipping another 
Franco-German clash this 
summer. Only one went for 
England (Charlie McCreevy 
of Ireland: that’ll go down a 
treat in Dublin), and one for 
Scotland. I would like to 
remove my hat to Gordon 
Brown for his patriotism, 
but I can’t: he predicted 
Brazil vs Germany (Ger- 
many? Is this sycophancy to 
Kohl or plain treason?). The 
man who did back Scotland, 
to meet Cameroon, is Rob- 
ert Goebbels of Luxem- 
bourg. You cannot say that 
Goebbels has no balls at all, 
but as a propagandist tor 
zany humour, he leaves 
much to be desired. Poor 
show. 


I N honour of the coun- 
try’s 50th birthday. 
May’s PC Brains begins 
in Israel, where Uri Hill el 
has been sacked. Until 
recently Infamous as one of 
Tel Aviv's hardest street 
cops, Mr HUlel was sent to a 
hypnotist by his bosses in 
die hope thatthis might 

calm him down. This, the 
Big Issue reports, it most 
certainly did. "I didn’t 
think it bad worked,” says 
Mr Hillel, “until 1 came 
across a guy hot-wiring a 
car. Before, I would have 
broken every hone in his 
body, but I just gave him a 
hug and let him get on with 
it** It was soonafter he had 
lent a drank driver, whose 
own vehicle had been con- 
fiscated, his police car to 

drive home in that he 

received bis cards. 








Memo to politicians: tell us a good 
tale and we’ll give you a happy ending 



A N iron rule of politics is 
the ban cm predictions. 
“Too early to say," 
"never say never” and “the 
only poll that counts is the 
one on election, day” are 
among the first phrases in the 
politician’s handbook. Jour- 
nalists, too, are meant to ob- 
serve toe prohibition — pay- 
ing the price of eternal 
ridicule if they fail- Think of 
toe poor chomp on the Chi- 
cago Tribune who wrote the 
1948 headline, "Dewey Defeats 
Truman". He had a whole, 
instant retirement to regret 
that one. 

Even so, this month two 
predictions seem safe: Lon- 
doners will vote for a mayor 
tomorrow and, two weeks 
later, the people of Northern 
Ireland will vote for peace 
The polls say so. certainly, but 
something else, too — a sense 
that the story couldn't really 
come out any other way. It is a 
vague, elusive quality — this 
sense of narrative inevitabil- 
ity — but it’s fast emerging as 
one of the magic ingredients 
of contemporary politics. And 
Labour are proving masters at 
it 

In London Margaret 
Thatcher's abrupt extinction 
of ‘local government has al- 
ways seemed like a wrong to 
be righted, as if it were only a 
matter of time before the natu- 
ral order of things was 
restored. Voting Yes in Lon- 
don tomorrow will be like vot- 
ing Yes last year in Scotland 
— correcting an historical 
mistake. 

Northern Ireland is more 
complicated, but as soon as 
the antagonists emerged, hag- 
gard but elated, to announce 
their Good Friday Agreement 
last month, a massive Yes 


vote .of popular approval 
seemed inevitable. After 30 
years of bloodshed, bow could 
the people vote any other 
wayS' 

The really smart politicians 
know that such a perception 
of Inevitability Is one of the 
most powerful weapons in 
their armoury — and they do 
their best to cultivate it In 
her heyday, Margaret 
Thatcher had it in spades, 
convincing the nation that 
there really was “no alterna- 
tive*’. Tony Blair's early con- 
duct of himself as the prime- 
minister-in-waiting — rather 
than a mere political oppo- 
nent of John Major — was just 
as shrewd. Mr Blair’s immi- 
nent residence in Number 10 
began to seem predestined. 
Whether you liked him or not 
was hardly relevant; the nar- 
rative momentum only flowed 
one way. The Major-BIair 
choice became not so much 
ideological as chronological: 
would you prefer to vote for 
toe last prime minister or toe 
next one? 

For the effective politician 
is also a storyteller — with 
voters as rapt members of the 
audience. Bill Cl inton, proba- 
bly the best campaigner of the 
post-war period, constructed a 
story of himself as the Come- 
back Ed: no matter how 
many knocks be takes, be al- 
ways comes through in the 
end. That storyline has em- 
bedded itself so deeply, the 
American people can witness 
afl the ups and downs of 
Whitewater or Zlppergate and 
still believe that the eventual 
outcome win be victory for 
BiH. And because the audi- 
ence are also voters, with a 
final say over the story’s end- 
ing, their prediction tends to 


come true. Even the narrative 
devices of writer and politi- 
cian are similar. A favourite 
is toe wrong that is put right, 
the meting out of poetic jus- 
tice. The enduring electoral 
success of the Kennedy elan is 
not because of toe family's 
firm grip on social policy, it’s 
because American voters saw 
toe young Jack Kennedy cut 
down and they want the trag- 
edy to have a happy ending. If 
his son John Jr ever sought 
high office, he would be al- 
most unbeatable. The poetic 
Justice of toe slain leader’s 
son reclaiming bis father’s 
crown would be too much to 
resist 

T HE politics of the happy 
ending is not confined to 
Camelot Barbra Strei- 
sand has just landed herself in 
a public bust-up with Chari- 
ton Heston over a made-fbr- 
TV movie she aired In Amer- 
ica over the weekend. The 
Long Island Incident told toe 
story of Carolyn McCarthy — 
the housewife who ran for 
Congress after her husband 
was killed in a notorious 1993 
massacre on a New York com- 
muter train. McCarthy ran as 
a Democrat in a solidly 
Republican district — and 
won. Voters chose her not 
because of her policies, but 
because of her story. They 
thought victory would pro- 
vide, if not a happy ending, 
then a fitting erne. 

We have our own weakness 
for narrative politics. Lon- 
don's urge to avenge the aboli- 
tion of toe GLC is infected by 
it, but so is the fascinating 
swell of public support for 
Ken Livingstone — estimated 
to be toe choice of 55 per cent 
of Londoners. Again, it cant 


be his policies voters like: 
they have rejected his brand 
of Labourism over and over 
a pfa No, it’s that same audi- 
ence-desire for resolution — 
for a mistake to be corrected. 
Comebacks are a favourite po- 
litical fantasy for precisely 
this reason, as toe occasional, 
guilt-ridden cries of Bring 
Back Maggie testify. 

Of course, na rrative thrust 
can flow the other way, too. 
Nell Khmock, Bob Dole and 
Shimon Peres all suffered by 
becoming “losers" in toe pub- 
lic mind. Somehow their con- 
stant failure became part of 
the national storyline — noth- 
ing could shift it no one could 
see them any other way. After 
the ERM debacle, the same 
fate befell Jo hn M ajor. The 
c halle nge for William Hague 
Is to keep alive his previous 
story — the ambitious boy 
hailed at aged 16 as a future 
prime minister — before a 
bl eaker . Kinnockite one takes 
over. 

The author and academic 
David Lodge, who knows a 
thing or too about story- 
telling, can see why politics 
might wort: this way. After 
all, he says, “narrative is one 
of toe fundamental human 
ways of organising human ex- 
perience”. Normally British 
politics is evenly balanced be- 
tween two conflicting stories, 
he says. The trouble today is 
“that there’s no Tory story”. 

There are dangers here. If 
important changes aeqaire 
the momentum af toe inevita- 
ble they become hard to op- 
pose: too many arguments for 
the single currency, for exam- 
ple, rest on toe belief that it's 
coming anyway, whether we 
like it or not That way bad 
decisions lie: you can bet on it 


If allegations like these had been made against a film 1 had made, I would be in a cold sweat 

The fake connection 


Sieve Boulton 


I T IS a film that has almost 
everything a commission- 
ing editor could wish for; 
exotic locations and people; 
the moral outrage which 

comes from touting narcotics 
to the British young; and com- 
passion for toe poor of the 
earth and their desperate need 
to earn a living. 

We are invited to whistle in 
a mazement at the astonishing 


access to paranoid and ruth- 
less criminals — anti to cap it 
aTi there’s toe spine-tingling 
tension. Will the poor, heroin: 
stuffed mule get through toe 
customs before his lethal 

lunch explodes and sends him 
to oblivion? 

Television editors love ten- 
sion in documentaries. If toe 
viewers can predict toe out- 
come from the outset, why 
should they c ommit them- 
selves to 60 minutes watching 
your expensive, lovingly-craft- 
ed film? And why, in toe long 
run, should broadcasters give 
you toe big backs it costs to 
make these movies if they 
don’t get something back — 
preferably bums on sofas. 


Awards, controversy and ac- 
claim are also welcome. 

It is preferable if nail-biting 
events unfold in front of your 
camera. 

Or you can make it up. If 
Mtehaoi Sean GiDard and Lau- 
rie Flynn are half-way right in 
theirstorycm toe front page of 
today’s Guardian, producer 
Marc de Beaufort took the 
route of least resistance and 
grafted on. an entirely ficti- 
tious tension as the basis of 
his Network First film about 
the Cali Cartel and its plan to 
develop heroin trails Into Brit- 
ain. Indeed, if Giflard and 
Flynn are to.be believed, very 
little of the film stands up to 
forensic scrutiny at aH If alle- 
gations like these had been 
made a gainst a film 1 had 

made, 1 would be in a cold 
sweat 

This is the third scandal 
about veracity in British TV 
documentaries to break in 
recent weeks. Channel 4’s ac- 
claimed Cutting Edge series 
recently ran sequences which 
toe station admitted "misled 
the audience and should pot 
have been, inc l uded”. The BBC 
accepted soon after that the 
successful docu-soap "Driving 


School 1 ’ included “faked" 
scenes. Neither programme, 
though, made much in the 
way of claims for investigative 
clout which Carlton have 
championed for de Beaufort’s 

film. 

The allegations against 
“The Connection" — suggest- 
ing very little in it can be 


The allegations 
suggest very little 
in Carlton's film 
can be relied on 


relied on — are on a much 
greater scale, its prominence, 
garlanded with awards, makes 
toe consequences for the pro- 
gramme makers especially 
grave. 

Whereas Channel 4 has 
apologised and the BBC has 
relied on the "light-hearted" 
content of its driving series, 
Carlton must ask its documen- 
tary makers a great many 
questions. The central event 
in the film was a supposed 
dash to deliver heroin in Lon- 


don in 24 hours. How Is it 
acceptable to state that the 
courier takes 24 hours to 
reach London when no such 
journey took place In that 
time? Why is toe producer 
involved in buying the drug 
mule’s plane ticket? How 
could they claim to have inter- 
viewed an identified cartel 
leader at liberty when he was 
to prison? Were payments to 
alleged criminals routed 
through a local researcher? 

Carlton must offer a full 
respon se. Ot herwise they and 
the scrutiny system which 
guarantees the quality of FTV 
Journalism will be a laughing 
stock. I know of no form of 
journalism in the OK as 
hedged with codes and over- 
sight as independent TV jour- 
nalism. Its rock is too Inde- 
pendent Television 

C ommiss ion. Its powers are 
considerable and its legally- 
binding code insists on truth, 
fainieag and a respect for pri- 
vacy. As a backstop there is 
the Broadcasting Standards 
Commission which runs a sep- 
arate code and so sits In judg- 
ment on fairness, privacy and 
taste. If Carlton don't provide 
further and better particulars, 


toe ITC most act for toe sake 
of ITVs wider reputation. 

At a documentary festival in 
Sheffield last autumn, there 
was barely a murmur when 
the new generation of docu- 
soap makers freely admitted 
that they mixed fact and fak- 
ery to achieve their ends. The 
producer of a series about vil- 
lage life said her work was 
“loosely based on the real 
lives” of her subjects. Seasons 

were offered — it was all in 
the Grierson tradition; toe au- 
dience were mature and could 
teH toe real from toe fake. In 
any event, said one pro- 
gramme brad, toe schedules 
meant that you didn’t have 
time to hang around to film 
everything actually happen- 
ing. 

It will be depressing if the 
Hahns made by Gfllard and 
Flynn today fail to ignite toe 
concern of TV journalists and 
the industry regulators alike. 
Who can be happy to endure 
co n trove r sy like this in the 
name of ratings and awards? 


Steve Boulton was editor of 
World in Action, ITVb flagship 
documentary programme, from 
1994 until last month 


Women 
so boring 




S OME events make news 
editors* hearts sink. 
Yes, of course they’re 
important, but would anyone 
read beyond the first 
sentence? Today the 15 
women’s ministers of toe 
European Union are meeting 
in Belfast They are 
discussing child care, 
women’s employment and 
family friendly working 
practices. Had enough? Eye 
shifting towards a sexier 
piece in the next door 
mbimn? EU, women and 
Belfast— three killer words 
and the worst of these is 
women. 

Why? EU or Belfast in a 
headline might mean a "row” 
— and that’s news (maybe)- 
As for women, there are no 
rows left only plodding good 
intentions, self- 
congratulatory lists of 
progress so far and unctious 
calls for more to be done. This 
is no longer greeted by macho 
boos and heckles but with 
polite applause and ftutive 
yawns. Where there’s no 
opposition, there’s no story. 
Everyone is pro-women these 
days — or at least they think 
they are. You have to seek out 
the lunatic fringe of the 
Spectator or the lads from 
Loaded if you want to pick an 
Ideological fight about 
women’s role. Tb era’s not a 
word Tony Blair could say 
about women that William 
Hague wouldn’t wearily hear- 
hear. Women who cnee made 
the personal political just 
aren’t politics any more. 
Women are very boring. 

The old banners are rolled 
up and moth-eaten, the old 
slogans archaic. "Women’s 
Lib" sounds as pass€ as the 
Suffiagettes. Yes, yon can still 
stir up a fight if you really 
want The pro-choice 
campaigners are rashly 
seeking to liberalise the 
abortion law and that will' 
generate a flicker of the old 
fire, poking toe embers ctf the 
old Catholic enemy. However, 
as popular support for 
abortion Is overwh elming , 
it’s hardly likely to take us 
back to the days when we 
marched down the street 
yelling, oddly. "What do we 
want? Abortion! When do we 
want it? Nowf" as if it were a 
rare women’s treat 
No, the battles to be fought 
now are duller and harden 
apathy is a worse enemy than 
cardinals or blustering MCPs. 
All around us are the im a g e s 
of women’s success — that 
damned photo of Blair and his 
"babes’’ has a lot to answer 
for. Corporate women, 
women in suits, women in 
wigs, women in senior police 
uniforms, ministers, p rim p 
ministers, yes, powerful 
women are everywhere you 
look. Strang women are de 
rigeur in soaps and movies. 
Who dares have a panel a 
co mm i tte e, a board or a short- 
list without at least one? I get 

desperate calls — do you 
know a wo man who 

might ...? We’re looking for a 
woman ..:? Can you suggest a 
woman ...? So the same few 

faces crop up everwhere. Nice 

wort if you happen to be one 

or them, but even in those 
airy heights, toe image lies. 

T HE scramble to makp 
women visible masks 
the truth. The 

inequality that galloped away 
through toe last 20 years 
divided the fate of women 
more sharply than toe rest of 
the population. Now it is 
women and children who 
mate up the bulk of the poor 

We who Have It All — jobs, 
money, freedom, 
independence, nannies, have 
become so far removed from 
the multitude that there has 
been a spate of idiotically 
confected angst about 
whether we’ve forgotten our 
destiny — Motherhood. Even 


Weldon are starting to write 
nonsense about how powerful 
women are destroying men, 
from their sperm count to 
toerr amour propre: "the 
rights of men now have to be 
addressed" she writes. As 
soonas middle-class women 
got what they wanted out of 


liberation the cause of 
universal sisterhood died. 

Meanwhile most women _ 
have still gained little. For 
many life is harder. An 
or di nary family needs at least 

one and a half incomes just to 
get by. Britain has the highest 
number of working mothers 
not because of “liberation” 
but because Britain has the : 
most mortgages. Wort Is not 
liberating for most women, _ 
earning a pittance as a part- 
time care worker or caterer 
in anti-social hours to fit their 
family lives. 

But that’s all boring stuff 

No ideology, no rallying cry, 
nothing to give us lucky ones 
back that exquisite sense of 
personal victimhood which 
was such, a joy for middle- 
class women in the 70s. 
Although most well-educated 
women are still a great deal 
worse off than educated men, 
toe success they have won so 
far keeps them content 
(Though toe figures for 
women in top jobs should 
make a mockery of that 
complacency-) 

The cause of women has 
become a class issue — and 
class politics are out of 
faybinn. All toe women’s 
mapnriTn»K- with up and down 
market readerships, seized an 
liberation in toe 70s and. made 
it universal. It was they who 
popularised feminist ideas 
from toe Guardian women's 
page. Spare Rib and the rest, 
making women's liberation 


the most rapidly spread 
revolutionary message ever. 
But now the real battle has 
become about poor women, 
glossy consumer ma gazin es 
have lost interest So has 
everyone else. 

It's not that poor women 
didn’t get toe message. They 
did. Their aspirations and 
ambitions changed, hut their 
lives didn't They walked out 
of miserable marriages In 
droves, would no longer 
tolerate a man they found 
intolerable. But without Jobs 



Fay Weldon writes 
nonsense about how 
powerful women are 
destroying men 


that pay a breadwinner's 
wage, their lot has worsened. 
Look, say patronising right- 
wingers, What you middle 
class women did to those poor 
souls! How you mislead them 
witlj yqur talk of freedom! 
Now with neither husbands 
dot proper jobs, they and . 
their children are stranded. 
And so they are, in this half- 
finished reveflution. 

That's what the EU 

ministers are talking about, 
toad by Harriet Harman- In 
one year she has done more 
for women than any other 
politician. Barbara Castle's 
equal pay act was a fine 
W^Jjejcai stand, but it 
achieved very little: women 

stiU raum 20 per cent less than 

mem Hannan’s hard-won free 
cmM care for low paid 

women, and om-of-school 
dubs for over fives win. do far 
more to help women become 
breadwinners- As will her 
new deal for lone mothers. 

and more money for the 
working famfly’s tax credit 

which goes mainly to working 

women. She has educated toe 
hoys m the Treasury to see 
as a gender issue. 

But stol the cause of women 
rarety stirs the sinews. If it 

did,Harman would get toe 
credit she deserves. 
Worthyreports from the . 

Equal Opportunities 
Commission do not excite, 

ggK'srssss 
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Going the 
extra mile 

Israel must choose 

WHEN Binyarmn Netanyahu visted Ausch- 
witz durmg Israel’s 50th anniverSrr^. 

Etta* *** 5“* “ Je ^ 

guarantees agahJthe^^ 
ter of the Jews. It was a typically combat- 
ive and one sided statement from a Sr 
whose understanding of Israel’s realty 
tion has always been defective. Jewish 

2EJL? “W** 311 dement in Israel’s 
yet the strength of others, and 
their concern for Israel, are also critical 
fera^jrould not have come into existence 
had Britain not decided that it would assist 
}“ J5? creation of a Jewish “national 
home and Israel might not have survived 
without the military and economic support 
of Western countries. 

™<*e same countries, led by the United 
States, have in recent years been trying to 
assure Israel’s security by creating the 
conditions for a settlement between Israelis 
and Palestinians, a settlement that would 
give the Palestinians a small, weak state on 
part of the land taken by Israel in the 1967 
war. Netanyahu’s government fanhwfeg 
people who do not want such a settlement 
at all, and others who would reluctantly 
accept it but want to give the Palestinian 
polity minimal “sovereignty and power”, 
and perhaps not even the name of a state. 

Since Netanyahu took office. Western 
diplomacy has been reduced to an attempt 
to squeeze '‘concessions” out of his govern- 
ment in the hope that the Palestinians can 
be persuaded to accept far less than the 


Agreement once seemed to promise — 
less land, less control over what land they 
“2® et ’ tesf water, less freedom in foreign 
agmrs. defence, and trade, and less of a 
SSf* or no stake at all, in Jerusalem, 
inese concessions”, when made, amount 
to gnidgmg and usually tiny retreats from 
tne extreme positions the Israeli govern- 
ment has taken up. This is what the “peace 
Process” has become. Israel has managed to 
Fsdefine it in such a way that any attempt 
to question its policies — as when the 
British Foreign Secretary iTvaigtpd on visit- 
ing the most dubious of Israeli settlement 
projects — is regarded as an outrage. 

In London, Netanyahu has, he claims, 
“gone the extra mile”. By this he -may 
that he is ready to talk about evacuating 
the 13 percent of the West Bank the Ameri- 
cans have suggested, but only under certain 
conditions. Those conditions could well 
include avoiding any commitment to sus- 
pend further Jewish settlements, ducking a 
third phase of evacuation, as laid down 
under Oslo, and proceeding to negotiations 
on a final settlement with Yasser Arafat 
having given a guarantee in advance that 
the Palestinians will not declare a state if 
those negotiations fail. 

If so, Netanyahu in essence wants to take 
every remaining card out of the Palestinian 
hand, and to compromise the whole of the 
final stage of the peace process, in return 
for a few thousand hectares of land. It looks 
as if the Americans are not going to play 
this game. They have persuaded Arafat to 
accept the proposals they put to both sides. 
Netanyahu, pleading he had no authority 
from his Cabinet to take decisions in Lon- 
don, has not done so. He now returns to 
Israel for discussions with his Cabinet 
Further negotiations in the United States 
next week will only go Madeleine 

Albright the US Secretary of State said, if 


I Israel also accepts the American proposals. 

, As a result, the Israeli government may 
finally have to cboose between the intransi- 
gence it prefers and a quarrel with the one 
' country with which it must main ta i n a 
continuing friendship. 

No way DNA 

Get fingerprints right first 

• 

NO ONE can blame police officers for 
looking for new hi-tech ways of solving 
crime. Yesterday the President of the Police 
Superintendents’ Association pushed the 
latest solution: a national DNA database. 
What could be nicer for the police: just sniff 
the air round the burglary and wi thin 
seconds they could obtain a profile of a 
suspect without even having to dispatch a 
squad car to the scene. 

Well not quite but DNA is a brilliant 
forensic weapon catching burglars from the 
saliva of a thrown away cigarette stub, 
badger killers from the animal’s blood on 
suspects’ clothes, and a killer from bite 
marks an a body. Already the present 
database of 250,000 samples from people 
charged, cautioned or convicted of record- 
able offences is producing more than 300 
matches a week with samples found at the 
scene of a crime. In the words of Chief Supt 
Peter Gammon: “You have serial killers on 
the loose, serial rapists — if you can 
identify them at their first offence, we can 
save lives.” 

Up to a point We are still struggling to 
put together a nationally coordinated fin- 
gerprint database after years of delay, de- , 
feat and failure. The police are still licking 
their wounds from the collapse of a late > 
1980s system. It is one thing to create a 
massive data base but without devising I 


effective means of extracting the right data, 
the system is useless. Remember the num- 
ber of fingerprints is only one third the 
n umb er of DNA profiles which the Chief 
Superintendent is proposing. Earlier finger- 
print exercises have shown the bigger the 
system, the more unmanageable it 
becomes. 

Apart from practical problems, there are 
more serious objections of principle. Civil 
libertarians are right to be wary of letting 
technology turn justice principles on their 
head. If everyone is assumed to be a 
suspect, that is a contradiction, of the prin- 
ciple of innocent until proved guilty. Every- 
body would be on the list of suspects at 
every scene of crime. Equally serious is the 
error rate — both unintentional and delib- 
erate The recent cervical smear muddle 
demonstrates the ease with which experts 
can unint entionally get things wrong. The 
forensic service h as an infamous history of 
sirnfiar mistakes with one former scientist, 
Frank Skuse, being forced to resign on the 
grounds of limited efficien cy*. Some mis- 
carriages of justice have involved even 
more serious allegations of deliberate 
error. DNA is no protection against the 
deliberately planted hair or saliva. We 
don’t need an all-inclusive national DNA 
database. 

Numbers up 

Digital doomsday looms 

DR JOHNSON’S warning — that round 
numbers are always false — may be true 
but it isn’t much help as we get closer to 
Digital Doomsday. Just when there are 
signs that companies are becoming aware 
of the year 2000 problem (when older com- 
puters programmed to interpret years in 1 


terms of two digits won’t .recognise the new 
millennium), a new numerical problem has 
appeared from nowhere. According to th e 
Financial Times, much computer software 
written for financial organisations to trade 
the Dow Jones industrial shares index only 
recognises four digits. So, when foe Dow 
(currently a bit below 9,200) approaches 

10.000 computers are likely to interpret it as 

1.000 or even 0,000 suggesting a catastrophic 
slump in share prices is imminent Com- 
puters programmed to authorise automatic 
share sales will sell heavily to avoid the 
crash. 

You don’t have to be Nostradamus to 
realise that in these circumstances com- 
puter selling will bring about the very 
crash they seek to avoid. And goodness 
knows what will happen if the Dow index 
nears 9,000 at foe end of December, 1999 just 
when computer calendars are about to flip 
over to 2000. Who will know what caused 
what? There is a third problem — a number 
of software systems do not recognise that 
2000 is a leap year and will not recognise 
February 29, 2000. Perhaps, but the first 
priority now is to see if can we survive 
until the new century before worrying 
about foe leap year effect a couple of 
months later. 

It is ironic that the digital revolution, 
heralded as a technological saviour, is 
turning out to have grave problems of its 
own that could undermine much of the 
good it does. For instance, the cost of 
adjusting computers to meet the 2000 prob- 
lem win probably exceed foe profits (less 
losses) of the computer industry -in recent 
years. There's no obvious solution to this 
problem, not even a utilitarian one. It is 
easy to say it should be solved to give foe 
greatest happiness to the greatest number. 
But in this case it is the number that is the 
problem. 


Letters to the Editor 


Air mail and 
cycle paths 


letter about air quality an 
BA flights (May 4) will not do 
much to reassure nervous pas- 
sengers. His list of design 
specifications does not tell us 
what is actually going on in 
the plane. We need the answers 
to two simple questions: 

1 . Does anyone monitor the alr 
inside the cabin during fligfat?- 
Z- How many peoplefainted on 
BA planes last year and is 
there any increase over previ- 
ous periods? After my husband 
fainted on a plane in March 
and 1 beard of four other cases 
within a few days, I have been 
trying to get a clear statement 
from both BA and the CAA 
about who monitors air qual- 
ity, how often and who can see 
the results. So far than has 
been a lot of paperwork but no 
clear answer, 

Sylvia Trench. 

Beeston, Not tingham . 

/^OULDDrBagshawftir- 
yv msh ns with similar sets of 
statistics far air quality in pas- 
senger cabins of BA aircraft for 
10 and five years ago, so that 
we may make comparisons? 
Olwen Calland. 

Lancaster. 

S the Lord Chancellor, In 


able objective of freedom of in- 
formation, prepared to d i sclo s e 

the fees be received in his last 

year of practice ai the Bar? 
Oliver Mishcon. 

London. 

RADFORD should count it- 




gets 13-yard boost, May 5). 

There is a cycle lane in the Old 
Steine in Brighton which is 400 
inches long. 

Mike Aiken. 

Brighton. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address or a 
truncated address is supplied; 
please include a full postal 
address. We may edit letters. 
We cannot acknowledge letters 


A cold look at charity 

W HY is it absurd to de- I aMe to list, presumably to uni- | of poverty and for ben 
fine what is charitable I versal acclaim. How would she 1 the community. Few o 
by a statute 400 years feel if these included a cause organisations exist to 


W HY is it absurd to de- 
fine what is charitable 
by a statute 400 years 
old (So you want to give to 

charity. But why should j have 
to chip in? May 4) when 
English law is predicated cm a 
modern interpretation of an- 
cient statutes? What Is absurd 
Is for JoUy Toynbee to echo t he 
icily puritanical view ofWII-; 
liam Gladstone that charitable 
status merely represents a fis- 
cal loss to the Exchequer. 

Charity giving is the ulti- 
mate consumer choice: I don’t 
have to throw my pound coins 
In the arthritis research 
bucket 1 could buy a bottle of 
beer and let my fellow taxpay- 
ers benefit from the heavy tax 

an my self-indulgence, but 
would the government then 
apply that tax to tend more 
scientific research into im- 
mune diseases? • 

Of coarse not, because the 
government recognises that I 
shall be encouraged to make a 
larger donation to independent 
research by charities ifit en- 
hances my contribution by tax 
relief And the government is 
spared having to worry about 
the favoured causes Polly 

Toynbee believes they will be 


aide to list, presumably to uni- 
versal acclaim. How would she 
fed if these indaded a cause 
she abhors? 

Pally Toynbee rigbtly be- 
moans the fact that many char- 
ities have beei forced to con- 
trartoto to provide those 
services which most of us 
would consider to be the res- 

p nrutThfl 1 fy nf pw ommpnf. 

The principal reason for that is 
tha t m a n y core grants have 
been withdrawn from the char- 
ities whose future ftmding has 
then been made subject to a 
trader process and contract • 
for service delivery. And local 

nr centr a? toM ran thtm hi> 
reduced because day centres, 
for example, no longer have to 
be provided frean them. Surely 
this is a more insidious case of 

talcing oharttnWa frnvfo fr-nyp 

the poor to subsidise the weD- 
ofl? 

Kevin Horiodt. 

Chief executive. British 
Society for Immunology, 
London. 


I we may as well do away 
with charities, but concedes 
foal we can still all agree an the 
need for charities in the relief 


I ofpoverty and for benefit to 
the community. Few other 
organisations exist to serve 
these purpose s to anything like 
tiie same degree. It Is charita- 
ble status which gives chari- 
ties the independence and the 
public confidence to criticise 
local and central government, 
in fpite of the new funding 
reg ime s Of con tract culture. 

The real problem lies in the 
accountability of these organi- 
sations to the public they are 
supposed to serve. As charities 
take on greater responsibility . 
for formralypuhlfo social func- 
tions tt becomes increasingly 
Important that they are ac- 
countable In the delivery of 
those functions as well as for 
the public funding they 
receive or the tax breaks larger 

charities enjoy. 

Ihe Charity Commissioners 
would be right to incorporate 
concerns cf the iisers of chari- 
ties’ services in addition to jus- 
tifications of thR public cost. 
However, given the exclusion 
inherent in the condition of 
poverty, it is unlikely that the 
views of users win actually in- 
form the debate. 

J ohn WngftHii. 

Hun. 



Use of force ruined the party 


The rat catcher joins the man from Ofwat 


pRmsS citizens, at least in 
C5 London, may soon be able 
to elect four of the people that 
govern the m; a n MP, acoim- 
cillar, an MSP and now a 

mayor. In contrast a US citi- 
zen can elect four people to _ 
national office (president, vice 
president, senator and mem- 
ber of Congress) as well as 
many local offictals- 

ft is common to deride the 
US approach of electing “rat 
catchers” and to point out 
how few Americans vote and 
how money dictates the 
result. But we should think 


American democracy . I would 
like to be able to elect same of 


the Ofwats and OfEraiLs who 
keep letting the utility monop- 
i olies off the hook. 

DanPlesch. 

London. 

C ONTRARY to Michael 
White’s analysis (Capital 
idea wavering towards a 
"Yes" vote. May 4) the pro- 
posed new Greater London 
Authority azid mayor are not 
abstract concepts but some- 
thing Londoners desperately 
need. To give one pertinent 
example there is currently an 
application for an enormous 
luxury development by Lam- 
beth Palace which threatens 
tod aface the Thames from the 


Tate to the Savqy. It has, of 
course, been unanimously 
condemned by local people, 
but has nevertheless been 
granted permission — the de- 
velopers are offering an un- 
precedented £1.9 million to 
Lambeth. 

London boroughs do not 
have the resources ardout to 
resist such developers. A 
Greater London Authority is 
absolutely necessary to save 
central London from being 
peppered by these gilt-edged 
carbuncles. 

Michael BaU. 

Whitgift Tenants & Residents 
Association. 

London. 


I N FRANCE this summer we 
as a nation win be judged not 
only by our competence on the 
field but by our behaviour off 
it (Highbury throws a party 
for its champion heroes. May 
5). Yet it is apparently per- 
fectly acceptable for the Met- 
ropolitan police force to com- 
pensate for their lack of 
foresight and strategic plan- 
ning by sending In t~b p riot 
police to deal with an over- 
crowded Highbury. 

I am not a particularly avid 
football fan, nor do I harbour 
any great affection for 
Arsenal FC but living within 
a stone’s throw erf the stadium, 

I was happy to join in with the 
celebrations on Sunday night 
It was indeed a heated evening 
on the Seven Sisters Road as 
Arsenal fans collided with 
crowds exiting the free festi- 
val in neighbouring Finsbury 
Park. Why was this festival 
allowed to take place? Why 
were the festival crowds not 
sent to Manor House tube 
rather than to Finsbury Park? ( 
I saw bottles and beer 
glasses being thrown in the 
air. Why were the pubs not 
told to use only plastic 
glasses? Why were shops in- 
structed not to sell bottles? 
Would this not have been a j 
more sensible approach than I 
to instruct several hundred i 

police officers with shields ! 


Gawd bless the mayor 



campaign to become Mayor® 
Surely 

- - to say 


“What we’ve foupo* **•">*• ~ 
that no one likes you - . 

for his candidacy » *** 


side of the coin to the apparent 
apathy most Londoners have 
for tomorrow's referendu m . 
People don’t seem bothered, 
because they cant figure out 
what possible effect the out- 
come will have on their lives 
— hardly surprising when one- 
of the mayor’s five main t a s k s 
is listed as “appointing tos 
staff*. So it sounds as rf, at 
some point, various officials 
were sat round a table worry- 
ing that there was going to be 
nothing for the mayor to da 
And then someone said: *Ttc 
rot it He can appoint assds- 
tanfeL To lighten the load”. 

It*S claimed by some In the 
Labour Party that having a 
mayor will be a step towards 
"confrontation-free politics” . 
Like New York perhaps. 
They've got a mayor, and it 
would be hard to im agin e a 
more easygoing village atmo- 
sphere. It’s typically arrogant 
o£ New Labour to i magine that 
a token post will dampen on- 
^station, when the city that’s 


voting has 11 of the country's 
12 poorest boroughs. Maybe 
they flunk that, in the pubs of 

K/Tpriqm, gratrfhl Cockneys wfH 
be saying: *1 tell yer what me 
al’ cock, yer mightn’t ’ave 
winch in this weld, but yer can 
count yer blessings as long as 
you’ve got ’eaith and a mayor:’. 

The proposal to have a 
mayor has come about not be- 
cause of mass ftomaii d l but be- 
cause London's businessmen 
were pressing for a public rela- 
tione; focus for the city. Stunls 
like the Olympic bid. they ar- 
gued, needed a mayor. But on 
the other hand they were ada- 
mant that an Old labour-style 
j GLC was to be avoided at all 
costs. So the mayor will 
j receive foreign dignitaries and 
businessmen, posing far pho- 
tos in front of a whelk stall, or 
with a young lad, with soot <m 
his face, pick-pocketing. To 
boost exports, maybe the 
may or will occasionally take 
an Indonesian or Saudi leader 
on to a rooftop to enjoy a 


specially laid on team of danc- 
ing chimneysweeps. 

But the mayor win have no 
say in, and no money for, hous- 
ing, education or haatth so if 
even the most dedicated mayor 
wished London to have a 
single extra bus, they’d have to 
nip down the pawn shop and 
see how much they could get 
for the chain. 

So desperate are New 
Labour that the new authority | 
shouldn’t have any tax-raising 
powers, that Its only way at • 
raising independent ftmds win I 
be to charge motorists for trav- 
elling down certain roads. And 
the mayor wfll be allowed to 
raise a bit extra by helping the 
milkman an a Saturday. This 
Is supposedly because foe Old 
GLC was utterly discredited. 
Yet the astonishing thing 
about it was that, in a time of 
, rampant Thatcherism, and 
with a leader who went out of 
his way to make controversial 
statements, it was .enormously 
popular. The reason was it 


reduced the fares. Through 
subsidies the buses and tubes 
became 25 par cent cheaper. So 
mare people used them, fewer 
raoule used cars, a nd the air 
was cleaner. Until Bromley 
council took the GLC to the 
High Court, who declared the 
whole thing illegal and it was 
scrapped. The left are often 
accused of oversimplifying 
phtiHcft, hut the right shouldn't 
make it so easy for us. 

Imagine If there’d been a ref- 
erendum then, on whether the 
low fare policy should stay. Or 
if there was one now, on 
whether it should be tried 
again, or whether the rust at 
public transport should he pri- 
vatised. It’s fairly certain 
there’d be posters In every 
window and great antici- 
pation. Whereas a referendum 
to give someone a chance to be 
tei telly lets, arouses tittle en- 
thusiasm amongst the elector- 
ate, bat huge amounts 
amongst Jeffrey Archer. 

Businessmen have usually 


preferred meaningless elec- 
tions to ones with any purpose. 
Right back in the 1820s, when 
Cornwall bad 44 MPs, Man- 
chester none and even the 
hamlet of Old Sarum, consist- 
ing of one farmer, had one. 
And I bet if Old Sarum went 
Tory, foe fanner stiD said: “ I 
didn’t vote for’enT. 

- Which is why Tories (except 
for Archer) are behaving like a 
grumpy schoolboy, reluctantly 
agreeing to tidy his room. 
Asked whether they support 
the proposals they look at their 
foot and mumble “AlriUighL If 
I have to-” 

On the other hand the Prime 
Minister must be thinking that 
In SO years time people In Beth- 
nal Green wlH look back to the 
good dT days of 1999, when 
they walked in and out of each 
other’s front doors, got round 
the piano and sang “It just 
ain't fair /Tm c/n welfare/With 
not a penny spare/But T don’t 
care/’cost Tony Blair has let 
us 'ave a mayor, Wahsy.” 


Chirac as left-wing hero: the 
euro gets wider currency 


and batons to charge down the 
, Seven Sifters Road at Arsenal 
fans and festival-goers? 

Bpr ^flwin T.lTwlp y. 

London. 

ODE Quinn decided that 
O “There was only one way 
to desc ri be it_ The place was 
going off’' Well, for most of us 
in this part rf Highbury, it 
went off a good many years 
baric, round about the time 
when supporters found that 
they were unable to enjoy 
themselves without the help of i 
a few gallons of lager! 

Nevermind, the police are 
happy. It surely won’t be long 
before they are heard saying. , 
“We think your supporters 
are wonderful." 

HI keep my fingers well 
crossed for the double 
Michael Dobbs. 

London. 

A T LAST, serious coverage 
of women's tbptbalL But is 
it just that I'm a whingeing 
Scouser in exile or is there a 
legitimate reason why you de- 
vote a foil report of Arsenal’s 
women winning the cup and 
ignore Evertnn women’s team 
winning the league? 

Michael Allen. 

London, 

The Country Diary can be found 
on Pape 10 


I T IS in both foe letter and the 
spirit of the Maastricht 
Treaty that the president of 
the European Central Bank 
should be a political appointee 
chosen by the heads of state 
and/or government of foe par- 
ticipant countries (Leader, 
May 5). Why be surprised, 
then, that a political appoint- 
ment or two should have been 
the result of last weekend’s 
discussions? 

Of course, it would be pref- 
erable if the ECB were a politi- 
cally accountable body with 
the ambition of reducing un- 
employment This would only 
be possible if foe political 
structures of Europe were 
stengthened at the cost of a 
loss of political sovereignty 
for individual states. Such a 
policy is not at present on the 
European agenda, but It is cer- 
tainly the goal sought by pro- 
European 1 eft- wingers. 

Their cause has been much 
helped by the unfortunate 
President Chirac who. far 
from being the bully boy 
reviled in your columns and i 


elsewhere, is the unwitting 
hero of the left the more fric- 
tion he and others like him 
cause at summits of this kind, 
foe clearer the need for politi- 
cal integration becomes. 
Etienne Bnm-Rovet. 

Ball! ol College. 

Oxford. 

O N MONDAY morning, foe 
smart money was cm foe 
markets getting out of foe 
euro and into foe pound. The 
Eurocrats couldn't be trusted 
to get it going properly even 
with Blair’s help, and the 
result would be a strong pound 
and therefore a disaster for 
UK industry. But by lunch- 
time it looked like the markets 
rather liked the euro, would be 
getting out of sterling and into 
the euro and, thanks to Blair 
conniving with the wicked 
Eurocrats, we would end up 
with a weak pound and there- 
fore a disaster for foe British 
economy. Why didn’t we just 
join in the first place? 

Nick Davies. 

London. 
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S] Kate Bosse-Griffiths 


Cults and Celts 


History woman . . . Bosse-Griffiths cast a novelist’s eye on pharaonic Egypt 


I N HER long and produc- 
tive career as an Egyp- 
tologist, writer and mu- 
seum curator, Kate 
Bosse-Griffiths. who has 
died aged 87, brought to her 
Interpretation of pharaonic 
religion and art the percep- 
tion of a practised novelist 
She was bom at Witten- 
berg-am-EIbe, infn an enlight- 
ened Lutheran family and 
studied Classics and Egyptol- 
ogy at Berlin, Bonn and Mu- 
nich universities, graduating 
in 1935 -with a doctoral thesis 
on Egyptian sculpture of the 
Late Dynastic Period. She 
joined the staff of the Berlin 
state museum in 1336, but was 
forced to quit within a year 
because of- her mother's Jew- 
ish origins and sought 
asylum in Britain. Her 
mother died in Ravens brack 
concentration camp. 

Bosse-Griffiths taught for a 
year in the department of 
Egyptology, at University Col- 
lege, London, and assisted at 
the Petrie Museum of Egyp- 
tian Archaeology. In 1938, as a 
senior member of Somerville 
College, Oxford, she . was at- 
tached to the Aahmolean Mu- 
seum's antiquities depart- 
ment At Oxford, she met 
John Gwyn Griffiths, now 
professor emeritus of classics 
and Egyptology at the Univer- 


sity of Wales, and they mar- 
ried In 1939. 

Bosse-Griffiths immersed 

herself in the political and 
cultural life of her adoptive 
country. She was the prime 
mover in founding the Cadw- 
gan Circle, which met at the 
Griffiths’ first home in the 
Rhondda, and gathered 
together such writers as Fen- 
oar Davies and Rhyden Wil- 
liams. fellow supporters of 
the nationalist and pacifist 

lo os es ' 

In 1941, she published a 
first novel, Anesmwyth Horn . 
(Uneasy Joy;, which was no- 
table for the innovatory femi- 
nism that was to characterise 
her subsequent study of adul- 
tery, MoeY Galon Wrth y 
Uyw (The Heart is at the 
Hrim; 1957), and her collec- 
tions of short stories, Fy 
Chwaer Efa a Storiau Eraill 
(My Sister Eve and Other 
Stories; 1944), and Cariadau 
(Sorts of Love; 1995). At the 
same*- time, other books ex- 
plored social and political 
questions about central 
Europe. 

Her husband's appointment 
to 1946 to the classics depart- 
ment at University College, 
Swansea, brought Bosse-Grif- 
fiths to her permanent, and 
congenial, base. For SO years, 
unto, her death, she served as 


honorary curator of archaeol- 
ogy at the Museum of the 
Royal Institution of Sooth 
Wales, wrote scientific and 
popular artides on flie prehis- 
toric, Roman and medieval 
collect ions in her c are, ami on 
Glamorgan's surviving monu- 
ments of those periods. More 
broadly based was Byd y Dyn 
Hysbys, a 1977 study of ‘‘wise 
men” in traditional Welsh 
society and of their psychic 
and therapeutic gifts.- 
Meanwhile, Bosse-Griffiths 

continued to produce articles 


and reviews in the Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology and 
other periodicals; whilst, for a 
more popular audience, there 
was her portrait of Egypt in 
ancient and recent times, 
Tywysmnau oY Affft (Ears of 
Com from Egypt), published 
in 1970. As an authority an 
the Airiama period of pfaar- 
onic history and the elusive 
life of its "heretic" king, Akh- 
naten, she collaborated with 
the Egyptian scholar, AMBa- 
kir, on a comprehensive sur- 
vey of relevant material to 
the Egyptian Museum in 
Cairo. She also translated file 
German text of Eberhard 
Otto’s Egyptian Art and the 
Cults of Osiris and Amon 
0968). . - 

Perhaps the greatest chal- 
lenge of her career, came in 


1971 when Bosse-Griffiths was 
instrumental in ob t ai ning a 
substantial proportion Of Sir 
Henry WeUcome’s collection 
of Egyptian antiquities _fbr 
Swansea's classics depart- 
ment Most of the 3,000 objects 
bad never received s c hol ar ly 
attention P 71 ^ . for the next 25 
years, Bosse-Griffiths, as the 
Swansea Wellcome Museum’s 
honorary, curator, ■ almost 
single-handedly- rehabilitated 
the collection and extended it 
by transfers from other insti- 
tutions. Her work culminated 
with the completion of the 
collection’s purpose-built 
accommodation. 

Rate Bosse-Griffiths com- 
bined a vigorous intellect, 
and strength of cha r a c ter, 
with considerable personal 
charm, quick humour — and 
an irrepressible vitality. The 
es tablishment of the museum 
on a secure foundation is a 
testimony to her steadfast- 
ness of purpose, and to the 
gifit of sharing with others her 
undaunte d enthusiasm. 

She Is survived by her hus- 
band, two sons, and seven 
grandchildren. 


VA Donahue 


Kate Bosse-Griffiths, Egyptolo- 
gist, curator, writer; bom July 
16. 1910; died April 4, 1998 


Norman Whybray 

Living 
by the 
Book 


[ ORMAN Whybray, who 
lias died aged 74, was 
lone of the most distin- 
guished of modern-day Old 
Testament scholars. 

Ordained in 1946, he 
worked in theological col- 
leges, notably in Japan, 
where he built up important 
links with the small but in- 
fluential Christian commu- 
nity. But disillusioned with 
church bureaucracy, he 
turned to the scholarly 
world and became professor 
of the Old Testament at Hull 
University and head of its 
theological department Hav- 
ing then discovered that aca- 
demic bureaucracy can be at 


least as frustrating, he took 
early retirement in 1982. 

Thus began an Immensely 
fruitful period. He bad al- 
ready written several books, 
and more followed, exploring 
both the wisdom tradition of 
the Old Testament and the the 
composition of its first five 
books, the Pentateuch. He 
also became genual editor of 
a series of Old Testament 
guides, a great standby for 
students, setting out the main 
issues under dispute in each 
book of the Old Testament. He 
was a meticulous editor. 

His written work will be his 
abiding memorial, and it was 
recognised in the wider world 
scholarship in 1997, when 
he was awarded the Burkitt 
Medal of the British Acad- 
emy. He exercised an impor- 
tant role within biblical 
scholarship. 

Some see the Bible as essen- 
tially the Church's book, to be 
interpreted in line with Chris- 
tian teaching. In the Jewish 
tradition also, it occupies a 
unique place. But there are 
many scholars who Insist that 
it should be read like any 
other piece of ancient litera- 
ture, without religious presup- 


positions. The Society for Old 
TestaShent Study, of which 
Norman was president while 
at Hall, provides one context 
in whJudh people holding these 
differing views can meet and 
argue. That they are able to do 
so in a relaxed and friendly 
way owes much to him. 

A volume of essays in his 
honour was published in 1993. 
One word recurred several 
times; it was “common 1 
sense”. Too often in a reli- 
gious context people take 
leave of commonsense judg- 
ments; Norman never did. 

His well-proportioned body 
bore testimony to his love of 
fine food and good French 
wine, but he had a big mind 
as well He married twice. He- 
lene, his first wife, did much 
to develop his love of France, 
and her death in 1978 was a 
grievous blow, as was that of 
their adopted son. Peter. He 
remarried: Mary Carmack, a 
long-lost friend from his 
youth, and she survives him. 


Richard Coggins 


Roger Norman Whybray, biblical 
scholar; bom July 26, 1923; died 
April 15, 1998 


Ayatollah Shaykh Murtadha al-Burujerdi 


Martyr for the Shi’ite 

m W"Vm 

I She 
I Bn 
I gun 


life of Ayatollah 
Shaykh Murtadha at 
Burujerdi, who was 
gunned down by un- 
known ammflantH in Najaf, 
Iraq, at the age of 66, was the 
antithesis of the violent gov- 
ernment campaign against 

him 

He was one of the most 
renowned scholars that Najaf, 
one of Islam's holiest cities, 
has produced this century. He 
spent most of his life In the 
cloistered world of the L 000 
year-old Hawza al-Ilmiyya, (Is- 
lamic seminary) in the city of 
his birth, and was arguably 
that ancient university’s most 
senior faculty member. Yet he 
was an unassuming wfln ( of 
social and cultural insight, de- . 
scribed to me by one student 
as one "who knew and loved 1 
the people he led, not only in; 
prayer but also in example”. 

At Najaf, Burujerdi studied 
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under the late spiritual leader 
of Shl'ite Muslims. Grand 
Ayatollah Sayyed Abualqa- 
sim al-Musawl al Khoei, who 

described him as an excep- 
tional student It was to Buru- 
jerdi that al-Ehoel entrusted 
his works to be researched, 
analysed and Interpreted, in- 
cluding the Mustcmad al-Ur- 
wath al-Wathqa, (an exegesis 
relating to the collectivity of 
Islamic laws). This 10-volume 
work is the standard univer- 
sal text for the highest stage 
of teaching in Shi’ite Tglamir. 
jurisprudence. 

Although bora in his be- 
loved Najaf, near 'the shrine 
of Imam Ali ibn Abi Talib. the 
cousin and son-tolaw of the 
Prophet Muhammad and the 
first TnfijUihla Imam of Shi- 
'iam, Burujerdi originated 
from a village near Burry erd 
in Iran. His tether, Grand 
Ayatollah Shaykh Ali Mu- 
hammad, was one of the lead- 


ing lights of the Naiaf Hawza 
and a Maija’ at-Taqlid, or 
"source of emulation” 

Burujerdi was for a long 
time favourite to become the 
next Maria 1 at-Taqlid. This is 
the most senior spiritual posi- 
tion within Twelver (Ithna’ 
Asheri) Shi’ism. It should be 
free from external political 
influence. Yet the Iraqi gov- 
ernment hgfi long Imposed 
their own unwanted, unrecog- 
nised and largely unqualified 
candidate. 

Burujerdi was, to many ob- 
servers, the natural candidate 
and had already completed 
the writing of his own book of 
edicts, ovfatwas, which many 
Shl’ite faithful would have 
relied upon to questions relat- 
ing to the practise of their 


A Country Diary 


religion. Like so many of his 
illustrious predecessors, Bur- 
ujerdi was what many com- 
mentators refer to as a "quiet- 
1st”, aloof from politics and 
devoted to spiritual, service. 
Believers flocked to hear his 
sermons. Yet, in 1991, imme- 
diately following the uprising 
against the Saddam Hussein's 
regime, Burujerdi was one of 
the many clerics arbitrarily 
detained. 

Lately, there was evidence 
that Ayatollah Burujerdi had 
been the victim of a vicious 
campaign of intimidation by 



al-Burujerdi . . . apolitical 

the Iraqi authorities, in 
which he was. on occasions, 
threatened with death If he 
did not give up leading con- 
gregational prayers at the 
mosque of Imam AIL IDs was 
an apolitical religious role — 
akin to the leading of Sunday 
worship by a senior arch- 
bishop — but the Iraqi gov- 
ernment considered it tanta- 
mount to subversion. 

Another possible reason for 


cause 


his assassination was the per- 
ception among the higher 
echelons in the Ba’th Party 
that the Maria' at-Taqlid, by 
its very existence, poses a 
threat to Iraq’s totalitarian 
government because of its 
popularity among ordinary 
Iraqis, both Shi’ite and non- 
Shi’ite- In the past two years, 
according to the London- 
based AI-Khoei Foundation, 
there had been two attempts 
on the Ayatollah's life. 

It was the failure of such 
assassination attempts that 
led ministry of Ausqaf (reli- 
gious disbursements) repre- 
sentatives to threaten Buru- 
jerdi with execution if he did 
not stop his congregational 
activities. Characteristically, 
Burujerdi ignored these 
warnings, and told file offi- 
cials that they should provide 
him with an official letter pre- 
venting him from carrying 
out religious duties. 

His killing has sent shock- 
waves through the Islamic 
community, particularly as it 
occurred on the eve of the 
holy month of Muharram. His 
death should similarly stir 
the international community 
to combat the systematic per- 
secution of Shi’ite clerics in 
Iraq. Since the 1991 uprising, 
more than 100 have "disap- 
peared ”, according to Am- 
nesty International and other 
human rights organisations. 

Burujerdi is survived by 
his wife,' three daughters and 
a son. 


Sayyed Nadoem Kazan 


Ayatollah Shaykh Murtadha al- 
Burujerdi. scholar and jurist, 
bom 1931; died April 22. 1998 


CHILTERNS: This is another 
year when much of the May 
blossom opened on May Day. 
It seems not so long ago that 
we had regularly to watt until 
June before the hawthorn 
bloomed. Climate change may 
thnq have mended file bond 
between flower and month 
that was broken, by the calen- 
dar revision of 1752, when, to 
bring file system back into 
harmony, il days were simply 
done away with, so that the 
"natural" May Day feu on the 
new May 12 . It’s hard for us to 
understand the reverence in 
which this scrubby bush was 
once hpiq . Tn the mirMTa ages, 
it was the most important 
landmark species in the 
country, figuring In charter 
and boundary descriptions 
three times as frequently as 
oak, and being the commonest 
tree featured in English place 
names. It has also beat an 
Imp ortant symbolic species, 


its foliage draping Jacks-io- 
the-Green on May Day, and 
foaming from the months and 
ears of the Green Men carved 
in tons and Churches. How to 
ex pl ai n such significance for 
such a lowly tree? Its ori ginal 
blooming dose to the Celtic 
spring festival of Beltane may 
be part of the answer. So may 
the pointed coincidence of 
thorns and red berries. But 
the scent of the flowers may 
be its most potent attribute. 
Tb modern noses, they mwii 
of sex. To our ancestors, they 
were also reminiscent of 
corpses. No wonder they be- 
came such redolent but ambig- 
uous symbols — tokens of fer- 
tility outdoors but harbingers 
of death Indoors. In the eg mo 
way, Green Man carvings, so 
often ambushed by hawthorn 
foliage, seem simultaneously 
to warn against and revere 
nature's exuberance. 

RICHARD MABEY 


-Birthdays 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A COLUMN by Roy Hat- 
tersley headed, Endpiece: The 
guns of Easter, Page 14, May 
4, we said,' referring to the 
Stormont peace agreement, 
that George Mitchell. John 
Bruton and Tony Blair 
worked wonders. That should 
have betel George Mitchell, 
Bertie Ahern and Tony Blair, 
althoug h Roy Hattersley did 
also Intend to acknowledge 
the part {flayed by both Mr 
Bruton and Lord Alderdlce. 

AN ITEM headed. On your 
bike Page 8, Guardian 
Travel, May 2, said that Cy- 
deCity Guides, offering safe 
cycling routes for city 
dwellers, were published by 


Or dnan ce Survey. That is not 
the case. The guides are pro- 
duced exclusively by Ord- 
nance Survey for CycleClty 
Guides, which are published 
by Dome Publishing Com- 
pany, 3/4 Zig Zag. Qevedon, 
Bristol BS2L 7EJ; telephone 
01275 343468. 

DOMINIQUE Aury, Obituar- 
ies, Page 13, May 4, translated 
the Japanese author Yukio 
Mtehbna (not Mishimi). 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of . the Readers' Edi- 
tor, Tan Mqyes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 11am 


John Akker. form er general 
secretary, NATFHE, 55; Sir 
John Arnold, former presi- 
dent erf the Family Division, 
83; Tony Blair MP, Prime 
Minister and leader of the 
Labour Party, 45; John 
Bond, cricket umpire, 66; 
Thomas Brake. Lib Dem 
MP. 36; Susan Brown, ac- 
tress, 52; Prof Rosemary 
Cramp, Saxon archaeologist, 
69; Alessandra Ferri, balle- 
rina, 35; Neil Foster, crlck- 
eter, 36; John Hatton, 
Labour MP, 43; Eleanor 
Platt, QC, barrister, 60; 
Freddy Randall, jazz trum- 
peter, 77; Alan Ross, author, 
poet, editor, London Maga- 
zine, 76; Sonia Rykiel, fash- 
wn designer, 68; Graeme 
sauness, football manager 
45; Elizabeth Sellars, ac ^ 
tress. 75; The Rt Rev John 
Taylor, former bishop of St 
Albans, 69; Norman White- 
side, Former footballer. 33 . 


and 5pm, Monday to Friday 
StoTbce mail to Readers’ Edi- 
JS'JJ®* Guardian, us. Par- 
Roa ^ I^ndon EC1R 
3ER. Fax: 0171 239 9897 j? 
futtL’ rmder(^giMirdian.co.iik 


Tom Cora 



Music 
at the 
edge 

CORA,, who has died 

from melanoma aged 44, 
was one of the key fig- 
ures to emerge from New 
York's late 1970s avant-garde 
scen e He described himself 
as “a musician - who happens 
to play cello”, but he could 
draw on a technique that 

refreshed every context 

Cora was bom in Yancey 
MUls, Virginia, By the midr 
1970s, while working as a gui- 
tarist in a Washington jasx 
dub, he took up the cello and 
studied with Luis GarcLa-Ren- 
art an ex-student of Pablo Ca- 
sals, ' and later with the vfbrar 
phonist Karl Berger at the 
Creative Music Studios, in 
New York State. _ -..V- 

Cora constructed instru- 
ments for, and played in, the 
Moose Skowron Memorial 
Tuned Metal Ensemble; 
toured Europe with a group 
led by Berger that incl uded 
Lee Eonitz and Don Chen?, 
sr nri formed the band. Curlew, 
with George Cartwrigil and 
BUI Laswell, playing screwy 
ball art-rock. 

By 1979, Cora had gravitated 
to New York. With Steve 
Beresford and Fred Frith, he 
was part of the group that per- 
formed Eugene Chadbourae’s 
The English Channel and John 
Zorn's Archery, works which 
exploded notions of composi- 
tion and were informed by a 
sense erf absurdist humour. In- 
tellectually rigorous, they em- 
phasised techniques of nan- 
idiomatic Improvisation at 
which Cora was adept, while 
retaining a sense of deep 
structure. This attention to 
form, combined with a rule- 
breaking approach to content, - 
characterised Cora’s career. 
There was a hint of American 
Gothic in his saturnine good 
looks, and he had a ampellmg 
stage presence. 

In the early 1960s, he toured 
North America's dive-barS 
and honky-tonks in Eugene 
Chadboume’s “shockabilly” 
group, the Chadbouroes. In 
2982, with the guitarist and 
multi-instrumentalist Fred 
Frith, he formed Skeleton 
Crew, touring as a ‘'double 
one-man band”, each, adding 
drums to their respective in- 
struments. Cora was also 
active in a marching-band 
project which he led in -pro- 
tests against US pcdicies.in. 
central America. 

I N the late 1980s and early 
1990s, he released two solo 
albums. Line at the Western 
Front and Gumption in Umbo, 
which drew on Casals and the 
Bahamanian folk guitarist 
Joseph Spence, and used elab- 
orately prepared and electron- 
ically modified cello. With 
Cartwright he reformed Cur- 
lew, and toured Europe. He 
also formed the "virtual trio” 
Third Person with percussion- 
ist Sam Bennett, which fea- 
tured guests such as Marie. Ri- 
bot and Steve Lacy. With one 
eye on his R&B roots and the 
other on eastern European 
folk music, he collaborated 
with the Dutch anarchist 
band, the Ex, on Scrabbling at 
the Lock, which unexpectedly, 
but deservedly; won the 1991 
Dutch Popular Music Award. 

Later, Cora moved to south- 
ern France, and worked with 
the Marseilles AMI new 
music organisation. He was 
also a member of the post- 
rock quartet. Roof. 

He Is survived by his wife, 
the singer Catherine Jaun- 
iaux, and their son. 


Ed Baxter 


Thomas Corra (Tom Cora), mu- 
sician, bom September 14 1953; 
died April 9, 1998 


Death Notices 

ArMwaOW.QBoffrey, retired lecturer, Dur- 

'“■band ct Matte. 
dMr Wher uJ Michael and David, died 
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Are the dreaming spires becoming greedy 
spires? Our cash-strapped seats of learning 
stand accused of grabbing any funds without 
bothering if dubious strings are attached. 

By Donald MacLeod 

Take the 

money, 
but check 
the 

source 
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I F SHELL UK hoped to 
start a debate with its 
donation to an academic 
institution, it certainly 
succeeded. Protests at 
the group’s sponsorship 
of the Centre for Philosophi- 
cal Studies at King’s College, 
London onrj thn fimhar r acging 

withdrawal of a distinguished 
visitisg lecturer because of 
Shell’s Involvement, have 
raised a w kwa r d questions 
about the growth of private 
funding in universities. 

Seen as a threat to academic 
freedom and autonomy by 
some is the profession, support 
from business and industry Is 
regarded by others as not only 
necessary in the current fund- 
ing climate but a positive good, 
obliging academics to engage 
with the real world. And a pow- 
erful current cC opinion, espe- 
cially In the elite institutio ns, 
a mult ipli c ity of funding 
sources as a counter to the 
power of the state at a time 
when the Government is j 
demanding more detailed ' 
accountability on where tax- 
payers’ money is going. 

At present British industry 
spends about £180 million on 
research in higher ftlu^ii on 
institutions, about 5 per cent 
of its research budget, found 
Sir Ron Dealing’s inquiry 
published last yearflj. This is 
about the same proportion as 
American universities receive . 
fromtliefr industry.. 

The report expected this to .' 
gr ow; and indeed, sought to 
encourage it. T they relation- 
ship between industry » and 
higher education deepens over 
the next two decades through 
the growing recognition cf the 
mutual advantage of collabora- 
tion, the 8dm should be to doo- ■ 
hie this figure. : This however 
will only be achieved if UK 
hi gher educati on institutions 
are able to offer relevant 
research supported by ade- 
quate infrastructure." 

At first Shell's donation to 
the King's College centre went 
to fUnd a conference on philos- 
ophy for children — a worthy 
enough event which attracted 
little interest outside educa- 
tional circles. 

The centre followed it up 
this year with lectures and 
discussions on the environ- 
ment — something the com- 
pany thought might provoke 
reflection by its engineers, 
though it did not put forward 
the idea to the organisers. “We 
certainly got publicity but it 
wasn't quite what we were 
expecting," admitted Shnna 
Falconer; Shell UKs commu- 
nity affairs manager. Protests 
at the sponsorship arose 
because of. Shell’s involve- 
ment with fee Nigerian mili- 
tary government and oil 
extraction in the Ogoni 
region, scene of bitter conflict 
wnri unvim nmpntal damag e - 
-last week Professor Peter 
Singer Of Monash University 
Australia, withdrew from a 
lecture at King’s College in 


protest. "In view of Shell’s 
appalling record of environ- 
mental damage, its lack of 
respect for the lights of the 
Ogoni people of the Niger 
delta, from whose land it takes 

much gf Its Oil, and its 

I Involvement with the Niger- 
I ian military regime responsi- 
ble for the deaths of Ogoni 
1 p rote sters; including the play- 
wright Ken Saro Wlwa, 1 was 
not willing to receive support . 
tom any Shell company", he 
declared^). 

Prof Singer then went to the I 
heart of a dilemma which 
increasingly troubles what ! 
used to be known as the ivory 
towers: how to reconcile acad- 
emic freedom and business 
sponsorship? Government 

funding has not kept pace with 
the ex pansion of htghnr edu- 
cation. So students must start 
paying and academics must 
hustle for research contracts 
and appeal to benefactors. 

To Prof Singer this Is 
deplorable. “No matter how 
much a university may protest 
fhgt money with no 

strings .attached, when a cen- 
tre for philosophy becomes 
dependent on funding from a 
co r poration like Shell, there is 
a real danger that the nature 
of the fending could have an 
hTflnmrg, consciously or not, 
cd the activities of philoso- 
phers in the centre." 


T HE centre's direc-; 

tor John Mflton. 
pointed out it was 
entirely separate 
from the univer\ 
shy's philosophy 
department and would not 
exist: without financial support^ 
from outside. The centre recogy 
nlsed Shell's generosity on its 
publicity material bat retained 
“complete independence from 
Shell over its activities and the 
control cf its programme".- • 

• Xhe centre's co nne c tion 
with Shea had enabled a dtor 
Iogue with the company “AD 
oar, dealings with Shell have 
led ns to believe' that the com- 
pany wishes Id even up the 
debate about the environmen- 
tal and ethical issues. 1 recog- 
nise toe potential d angers 
inherent in British universi- 
ties’ increasing dependence on 
private sector finance hut I can 
assure Prof Sing or that SjhpTl 
has been meticulous in respect- 
ing the academic freedom of 
the Ce n tre for Philosophical 
Studies,’* saldDrMaton. 

This cuts no ice with toe Cam- 
paign for Academic Freedom 
and; Academic Standards which 
is pr ofoundl y concerned shout 
the penetration of universities 
by ins ti tu ti o n s with quite differ- 
ent interests. H was not a ques- 
tion of toe sincerity of an 
individual aesutem Iff but 

whether this sort of sponsorship 
undermined academic auton- 
omy said Colwyn WnUamson, 

gpnhtxtrann Ihrfhft reamj eri ff n 

“Individuals feel they are not 
selling out but the system is 
academically unacceptable, it 


is impossible not to take finan- 
cial considerations into 
account at every twist and 
turn. The wamn of the game is 
getting funding and everyone is 
being pressured. It has always 
been possible to buy one 'or two 
individuals but now the univer- 
sities are up for sale" 

In the past, governments 
provided funding through the 
University Grants Committee 
with out interfering; said Mr 
Williamson. “As soon as they 
started prattling about meeting 
the needs of society . in other 
words, tailoring universities to 
industry it haramn a different 
story” But the state still pro- 
vided a buffer against the 
direct influence of commerce. 

What do companies hope to 
get out of academic contacts? 
Sbefi spends £3.6 million a 
year in universities but most 
of it goes on research con- 
tracts with dearly defined 
goals where both the company 
and the scientists involved 
know where they stand. It also 
supports lectureships in sub- 
jects related to its interests 
such as project management 
at Edinburgh and chemical 
engineering at Oxford. 

Only £150,000 goes on public 
affairs programmes such as 
the King's College centre, 
which have broad educational 
aims and also seek to enhance 
the company’s reputation. 
Shell was approached by 
King's and liked the idea. “We 
havB made no attempt to influ- 
ence how they spend the 
money It was a very easy way 
for than to get quite a lot of 
money — an they did was put 
our logo on their literature," 
said Ms Falconer. 

. -Universities like Oxford and 
Cambridge have had centuries 
of expedience of dubious char- 
acters.. bearing gifts with 
strings attached. As voca- 
tional institutions supplying 
trained clerks for the legal and i 
medical professions and, 
above alL for the church, ; 
Oxbridge colleges knew which 
side their bread was buttered 
on. Well into the 19th century 
aD students had to swear to the 
49 Articles of toe Church of 
England — which is why Dis- 


senters went to Scotland's four 

thriving universities. 

Some funding was made for | 
“reputational” reasons akin | 
to Shell’s. Baffiol College, for i 
instance, was founded at 1 
Oxford by the widow of John | 
de Balinl in penance for his 
kidnapping of toe Bishop of 
Durham. As he was toe mas- 
ter of sorts and also a baron 
who had helped crush Simon 
de Monfort’s attempt at Eng- 
lish Parliamentary rule, bis 
foundation was an odd exam- 
ple of academic freedom. 

This ignominious fact was 
dredged up during a furious 
row two years ago over a 
bequest of £435,000 to the col- 
lege from Gert-Rudolph Flick, 
whose grandfetoer’s firm 
used slave labour under the 
Nazis, hi the subsequent out- 
cry Dr Flick, nicknamed 
Muck, withdrew his donation. 


A T THE same 
time Cambridge 
found itself bil- 
teriy divided 

over accepting 

£1.6 millio n 

“tobacco money" from BAT 
Industries to endow the Sir 
Par-trick Sheehy Chair of 
International Relations. In the 
event that went to a vote of the 
3,300 dons and was accepted. 

Oxford, on toe other hand, 
had a “no tobacco money” 
rule when it was amassing its 
£342 nuHion appeal, according 
to its director Henry Brocket 
The university’s medical 
links, and the fact that Profes- 
sor Sir Richard Dell, who dis- . 
covered the connection 
between smoking and h m g 
cancer was at Oxford, ruled 
out gifts from that source. 

Other potentially dubious 
donations were referred to an 
ethics committee by Dr 
Drucker What is acceptable 
changes over time, in his view 
Tobacco money would once 
have been an right, while 15 
years ago South African fluids 
would have been outlawed 
because of apartheid. 

Drucker strongly believes 

fundraising can increase acad- 
emic freedom by diversifying 
sources cf support so no single 


donor —including the govern- 
ment — has dis p roportionate 
influence. “The institutions 
that have compromised them- 
selves are the ones that are new 
to the game and dealing with 
their firstor second bfgdanon” 

Ac Hm> awwtante; riohafp the 
wodd around them is chang ing 
test Last week British Aero- 
space took business sponsorship 
a stage further by open ing its 
own “virtual university” for its 
48*000 employers. R has the doot 
to buy not just the research bat 
tire courses it wants— and it is 
not confining itself to Britain. If 
universities here do not come up 
with the goods it wffl shop in 
North America or Australia or 
the emergent Pacific Rim uni- 
versities. 

Academics will also face 
new customers nearer to home 
thjt September: their stu- 
dents. Now they are forking 
out £1,000 for the privilege of 
their lectures and tutorials, 
paying students may well be 
more vociferous In demanding 
value for money The scale of 
that upheaval could put toe 
Shea row in the shade. 

So M r oe— (1) National Committee 
of Inquiry Into Higher Education 
July 1971; (2) Letter to the 
Guardian. 29 April 1998. 
Graphics sources: Profiles of 
Higher Education Institutions; 
Higher Education Raiding Council 
for England, 1997; Universities of 
Cambridge, Oxford and Warwick. 
Graphics: Paddy Allan; 

Steve VBters. 

Research: Matt Keating 
Donald MacLeod is editor of 
Guardian Education. 
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Brown to play yellow card 


IMF ‘must shame 
tardy reformers’ 


Mark Atkinson 
In Kuala Lumpur 


G ordon Brown 
will urge the Inter- 
national Monetary 
Fund today to lift 
Us traditional veil 
of secrecy and issue public 
“yellow cards" to countries 
that resist implementing eco- 
nomic reform. 

In a speech in Indonesia the 
Chancellor will say that the 
public identification of errant 


governments would "greatly 
increase" the Fund’s influ- 
ence and encourage prompt 
action in times of crisis. 

The Fund has usually kept 
secret its dealings with 
countries in difficulties to 

avoid Upsetting the financial 

markets. Mr Brown will say 
confidential discussions 
should take place iniHany bat 
if countries do not respond 
adequately the IMF should in- 
voke “tiered" responses, end- 
ing in the public humiliation 
of a yellow card. 


Coopers in 
dock over 
Maxwell 


Dan Atkinson 


F ORMER MaxweH-em- 
pire accountants 
Coopers & Ly brand 
ought to have consid- 
ered turning their back on 
Robert Maxwell three months 
before his death and possibly 
alerting the authorities to po- 
tential fraud within his pub- 
lishing and media empire, it 
will be alleged before a disci- 
plinary trib unal. 

A central charge against 
Coopers from the accoun- 
tancy profession's investiga- 
tors is that by August 1991 
Coopers ought to have been 
sufficiently aware of possible 
wrongdoing within Maxwell- 
group companies that they 
ought to have considered 
their position as auditors and 
even gone to the police. 

Coopers are expected in the 
autumn finally to answer 
charges relating to alleged 
failings regarding their work 
for the group — seven years 
after the publishing tycoon 
died at sea. Coopers will face 
a prosecution team assembled 
by former Serious Fraud 
Office senior assistant direc- 



Jtobert Maxwell . . . Fraud ' 
on a massive scale 


tor Chris Dickson. A tribunal 
will hear the complaints. 

At the centre of the charge 
sheet against Coopers drawn 
up by Mr Dickson — who now 
heads the accountancy profes- 
sion's disciplinary machine 
— is Coopers’ work for nearly 
all the key Maxwell compa- 
nies, including Mirror Group 
Newspapers (MGN), itself the 
subject of a long-running De- 
partment of Trade and Indus- 
try inquiry. 

A judge or QC chairs such 
disciplinary tribunals and is 
assisted by two accountants. 
Penalties can include expul- 
sion of named accountants 


from the profession or unlim- 
ited fines. 

Along with Coopers itself 
four of its partners — whose 
identities have not been dis- 
closed — face disciplinary 
action. 

The Maxwell empire disin- 
tegrated in the wake of Robert 
Maxwell’s death in November 
1991 as it was discovered to 
have debts of about £2 bflUon. 
More than £400 mill i nn was 
missing from pension funds, 
although a prosecution in 
1966 of Maxwell’s sans Kevin 
and Ian, with others, on 
charges of conspiracy to de- 
fraud pensioners resulted in 
not-guflty verdicts. 

Already the accountants’ 
disciplinary machine has 
dealt with two accountants 
who worked for Maxwell. 
Michael Stoney, a former 
MGN director, and Jonathan 
Ford, a former director of the 
Maxwell investment company 
London & Bisbopsgate Inter- 
national. In November last 
year Mr Stoney was expelled 
from the profession and Mr 
Ford was admonished 

Coopers, already facing 
legal action for more than 
£400 million from Maxwell- 
group liquidators Grant 
Thornton and Price Water- 
house, is being brought be- 
fore the tribunal on charges 
relating to its work for: 

□ Maxwell pension funds; 

□ First Tokyo Investment 
Trust, a Maxwell-controlled 
investment company, along 
with London & Bisbopsgate 
and Bishopsgate Investment 
Management, another Max- 
well company; 

□ Mirror Group Newspapers; 

□ Robert Maxwell Group 
(RMG). the main “private- 
side" Maxwell company. 

One surprising omission 
from the charge sheet is 
Coopers’ work regarding 
Maxwell Communication 
Corporation (MCC), the other 
main quoted company, along- 
side MGN. 

MCC’s shares were practi- 
cally worthless in the after- 
math of Maxwell’s death. A 
possible explanation for 
MCC’s absence from the 
charges is that, given the com- 
plexity of its affairs, the disci- 
plinary manhine thought it 
more effective to try to sub- 
stantiate its case against 
Coopers through charges relat- 
ing to the other companies. 

Coopers said last night 
they were co-operating with 
the professional bodies repre- 
sented in the disciplinary 


scheme. The burden of proof 
Is on the scheme, which will 
be represented by John Goldr- 
ing, QC. 


True and fair? 


THE pitfaBs In retying on comparor accomrts for a "Inn and 
fak" picture of sun organbatkm T s state of health have been 
HWfighted bye number of serious eases during the last 


Critics have insisted auditors ought to have been more 
rigorous; aaKktora hav e responded that Oiqroan work only 
wHh the figures supplied them. Whoever i* to Mane, 
I n v estors have lost out 

□ 1W7: Electronics giant PEHHAHT1 pay* £*20 mmon for 
U9 grmqi International Signal and Control* * defence 
co m pany that turn* out to be naarty worthies*; 

□ 198S: Communications equipment leaser SOtniD 

DIFFUSION goes into receivership. «= accounts overstated 
the amount due on He leases; 

□ 1990: P r oper ty and shipping group BRITISH A 
COMMONWEALTH coBapses with £1 MBon in Bab lHties- It 
Is brought down by a subsidiary, ATLANTIC COMPUTERS, 
bought for £400 mOfiOMin 1088. Accounts failed to point 
out the huge coot of Atlantic’s flexOile leases; 

□ 1990: POLLY PECK, the trading giant, slides into 
inso lvency. Accmmt* had shown Iwmper proms ti ir o u ghout 
the fate 1980s; 

□ 1991: BANK of CREDIT and COMMERCE 
nn’EMUnONAL. The biggest fraud bi history, BCCI 

crashed with enormous debts. Black holes totaUbig 
$13 MHon were f o un d a lter Its domma by regulators. AH 
the bank's capital was estimated to have (Bsappcorad by 
the late 1970s. 


Mr Brown’s remarks fore- 
shadow a report on lessons to 
be learnt from the Asian fi- 
nancial crisis, due to be pub- 
lished at next weekend’s Bir- 
mingham summit of leaders 


from the Group of Eight in- 
dustrialised countries. 

The report is expected to 
emphasise, the need for 
greater openness in the IMF’s 
dealings with governments, 
including publication of rou- 
tine assessments of member 
countries. Individual govern- 
ments at present choose 
whether to publicise the 
IMF's confidential reports on 
their economies. 

Lack of timely and accurate 
da ta meant that not all early- 
warning signs of file Asian fi- 
nancial crisis were noted. 

The G8 is expected to say 
efforts should be made to im- 


prove data-dissemination 
standards. If economies fail to 
meet those standards, details 
of their failure should be 
posted on the Internet 

Mr Brown believes that the 
IMF’s enhanced power should 
be balanced by greater public 
scrutiny. He will say that the 
IMF should establish a foil- 
time evaluation unit “This 
would report directly to the 
Fund’s shareholders and the 
public on the IMF’s perfor- 
mance," he will say. 

Among other expected G8 
r ecnmniAndafinns are: 

□ Amending the IMF’s 
articles of agreement to en- 
able It to offer, aid to develop- 
ing countries joining the 
global economy. Although the 
G8 believes all countries ben- 
efit from free capital flow, 
there is concern about 'some 


proceeding too hastily with 
measures to liberalise their 
economies. 

□ Strengthening national fi- 
nancial systems and corpo- 
rate governance to combat 
problems like over-extended 
lending and excessive expo- 
sure to indebted borrowers. 
This would help banks and 
other lenders to assess the 
risks involved. 

□ Increasing private-sector 
involvement in bail-outs so 
that firms are aware they 
must bear the costs as well as 
the rewards of their lending 
decisions. This could be done 
by ensuring there are ade- 
quate bankruptcy laws. Fi- 
nancial institutions should 
not be rescued by central 
banks unless there are real 
threats to the financ ial sys- 
tem as a whole. 


□ Enhancing co-operation be- 
tween the IMF and the World 
Bank to get the best use from 
their combined resources. 

Mr Brown will state that 
Indonesia, seen as the laggard 
among the three South-east 
Asian countries forced to go 
cap in hand to the IMF, took a 
crucial step this week by 
agreeing to the Fund’s de- 
mands for reduction in hefty 
subsidies on fuel and electric- 
ity In return for the resump- 
tion nf finan cial aid. 

He will warn the country 
that “the eyes of the world are 
upon it". 

Mr Brown is to say: “It is 
vital that the authorities take 
this opportunity to demon- 
strate their co mmitm ent to 
securing the stability and 
reform which win be vital for 
the people of Indonesia." 


Notebook 


Strong stuff from 


a central banker 


Art of the smart deal 
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Under the hammer: Renoir’s painting Young Girl Holding a Bouquet of Tulips was due to be sold at Christie's last night, 
the auction house in which Joseph Lewis has sold his shareholding to a French investor for some £60 milli on 


Lewis sells Christie’s stake 


Ian King 


J OSEPH LEWIS, one of 
Britain’s richest men, 
is in line to collect a 
profit of up to £60 mil- 
lion after yesterday agreeing 
to sell the majority of his 
29.7 per cent stake in auction 
house Christie's International 
to the Frendb investor, Fran- 
cois PinaulL 

Artemis, Mr P insult's pri- 
vate holding company, an- 
nounced yesterday that it has 
agreed to buy 49.445.000 
shares for an undisclosed 
sum from Abel Inc, Mr Lew- 
is’s holding company. 

The famously secretive Mr 
Lewis, whose personal for- 
tune is estimated at between 
£1 billion and £2 billion, 
refused to comment on the 
transaction. But it is thought 
that the deal was struck at 
around 280p — just short of 
Friday’s closing price — 
which, given that Mr Lewis 
started buying the shares at 
155p, would give him a profit 
of almost £60 miUion. 

The news follows the col- 
lapse. in February, of a bid for 
Christie’s led by a consortium 
of investors which was 
headed by Mr Lewis. 

The plans, which, would 
have valued Christie’s at 
around £500 million, fell apart 
after regulators apparently 
blocked proposals which 
would have allowed Mr Lewis 
to hoist his stake in the auc- 
tioneering house to around 40 
per cent, without having to 
make a foil bid. 

The plans are also thought 


PROFILE/The collector 


T HE acquisitive French 
billionaire Francpis 


Plnanlt, wtyo yesterday 
purchased a 29.7 per cent 
stake in Christie’s for an 
undisclosed sum, is well 
known in artistic circles. 
writes Pauline Springett, 

He has long been a client 
of Christie's and is known 
as one of the world’s lead- 
ing collectors of modern 
art. A spokesman for Mr 
Plnanlt said the purchase, 
which will make the 
Frenchman the largest 
shareholder in Christie’s, 
had been driven by a love of 
art and a belief that the art 
auction market was grow- 
ing test. 

Mr Pinault was boro In 
Brittany 62 years a go into a 
family in the timber busi- 
ness. He is said to be a pri- 


vate person who prefers to 
leave the day-to-day run- 
ning of his business enter- 
prises in the hands of 
highly capable manage- 
ment. But he keeps a close 
eye on each business and is 
very much the ultimate 
head of Artemis, the pri- 
vate company be owns. 

Artemis has many inter- 
ests, in cl tiding Chateau La- 

tonr vineyard, one of only 
five Premiers Grands Crus 
classes of Bordeaux. 

Mr Plnanlt also has a 42 
per cent interest in Pinault- 
Prlntemps-Redonte, a pub- 
licly quoted French retail 
and distribution business. 
Its operations include the 
bookstore business FNAC. 
the Prin temps stores, and 
the furniture distribution 

nhnfn Cnnfinrama. 


The entrepreneur also 
has substantial business in- 
terests in the US, all of 
which he owns. These in- 
clude the luggage company 
Samsonite,- several life as- 
surance companies and a 
resort management group. 

The deal puts an end to 
several months of uncer- 
tainty for the auction 
house. In February it with- 
drew from bid talks with 
SBC Warburg Dillon Read, 
over a possible bid from a 
private consortium. Chris- 
tie’s was founded in 1766 
and last year overtook 
arch-rival Sotheby’s as the 
world’s biggest seller of 
fine art. 

Last year Mr Pinault un- 
successfully tried to ac- 
quire the insurance com- 
pany Worms et Cie 


to have involved SBC War- 
burg Dillon Read, the invest- 
ment bank, takings stake in-a 
privately-owned Christie’s 

Announcing the deal, Arte- 
mis said it a long-term Inves- 
tor with a history of success- 
ful ventures. A spokesman 
said that the company wel- 
comed the opportunity to take 
a stake in such a "high-qual- 
ity business’’. 

Mr Pinault said: “I am de- 
lighted to have this opportu- 
mW to acquire this substan- 
tial stake in Christie’s. I have 
long been an admirer of its 
unique qualities, and I be- 


lieve that there is significant 
potential for its business and 
valuable expertise as the 
trade in works of art contin- 
ues to grow around the 
world." 

The sale ends what has 
been a near four-year involve- 
ment with Christie's for Mr 
Lewis, who initially insisted 
that he was purchasing the 
Shares merely because they 
were undervalued, rather 
than for any other purpose. 

In private, however, 
rumours continued that Mr 
Lewis — who lives in the mil- 
lionaires' haven of Lyford 


Cay in the Bahamas — had 
demanded a seat on the 
board, or that he was a “stalk- 
ing horse" for other potential 
bidders. 

Mr Lewis will continue to 
have other UK interests, in- 
cluding a substantial holding 
in the English National In- 
vestment Company, which 
owns stakes in football dubs 
such as Glasgow Rangers. Sla- 
Yia Prague, AEK Athens and 
Vicenza, and which recently 
signed a theme-restaurant 
deal with the American enter- 
tainment company. Warner 
Brothers. 


OBODY expected the 
Bundesbank’s presi- 
dent. Hans Tietmeyer, 
to be happy about the fudge 
over the top job at the Euro- 
pean Central Bank. Last 
night, Mr Tietmeyer let his 
unhappiness show. 

Not everything that had 
happened in Brussels had 
contributed to the expecta- 
tions that the euro would be a 
“really supranational and de- 
poll ticised currency”, he said, 
and foe ECB “must demon- 
strate its independence of po- 
litical influences". 

Mr Tietmeyer reserved his 
huffiest response for the deal 
itself. It was a decision taken 
by foe political authorities of 
which the Bundesbank took 
note. Enough said. There was 
even a swipe at demands from 
French MPs to hold regular 
consultations with ECB exec- 
utive board members. 

Mr Tietmeyer's comments 
would hardly merit inclusion 
in a lexicon of legendary in- 
vective, but for foe discreet 
world of central bankers this 
is strong stuff 

Certainly it will do nothing 
to diminish market expecta- 
tions that foe Bundesbank 
might engineer a counter- 
strike in the shape of higher 
interest rates rather earlier 
than had been anticipated, as 
a demonstration of foe cen- 
tral bank's independence. 

Still, even in the world of 
central banks, it is an ill 
wind, as they say. 

Worries about a Bundes- 
bank rate rise, well-founded 
or not. have helped prevent 
the kind of flight to safe- 
haven currencies — the 
pound, the dollar and Swiss 
franc — that was expected to 
follow the political deal over 
foe ECB presidency. 

British policymakers, bal- 
ancing a set of economic cir- 
cumstances whose most sa- 
lient feature is foe strength of 
sterling, will have cause — 
within limits — to be grate fuL 
As if to emphasise the point, 
the pound slipped another 
three pfennigs yesterday. 


lower profits. Much slower 
dividend growth seems al- 
most inevitable. 

Ian Byatt, the industry reg- 
ulator, is planning a tough 
price regime for the first five 
years of foe new millennium, 
with a sharp price-cut in the 
first year followed by more 
modest reductions thereafter. 

No tears should be shed for 
shareholders. Even Mr 
Bakewell-Miller concedes 
they have bad “supranormal 
returns” in recent years. 

But there should be some 
sympathy for Mr Byatt, who 
wants to use the savings to 
e pri years off real growth in 
water charges but also wants 
foe companies to fulfil their 
legal obligations on environ- 
mental and water quality 
issues, such as disposing of 
sewerage sludge, cleaning up 
bathing beaches and remov- 
ing harmful chemicals from 
drinking water. 

However, Mr Byatt and the 
government must not be 
tempted to blow the savings 
on lower bills, no matter bow 
popular that might be. The 
environmental issues are 
pressing and should be tack- 
led now, while money is avail- 
able. Lower water bills should 
be on the agenda for foe 2005- 
2010 price review. 


Sage sayings 


■■■ HE 
I not 
I witt 


Watery outlook 


A NY strength in water 
company shares during 
foe forthcoming interim 
results season should be seen 
as an opportunity to sell That 
is foe message, at least, from 
Merrill Lynch’s respected 
watet analyst, Robert 
Bakewell-Miller. 

Why? Essentially because 
the industry regulator plans 
to end the extremely profit- 
able ride water company 
shareholders have had since 
privatistion in 1989. 

There is no doubt that the 
Industry, as Mr Bakewell- 
Miller says in his latest 
report, is feeing a triple- 
whammy of higher flnanring 
costs to fond the windfall 
levy, increased taxation and 


sage of Omaha did 
become a billionaire 
without knowing a thing 
or two. Warren Buffet has 
stuck to things he reckons he 
understands, from soft drinks 
to silver. When he invests it 
tends to be in a big way, and 
he Likes to keep his invest- 
ments tucked away, rather 
than churning his portfolio. 

That has meant that at 
times Mr Buffet has gone 
against foe market trend — 
and he has won. 

Now he is going against the 
trend again. As he made clear 
to shareholders in his Berk- 
shire Hathaway fund this 
week, he win not invest in hi- 
tech companies because he 
does not understand them. He 
may be a fan of Microsoft’s 
BUI Gates, but foe apprecia- 
tion does not extend to invest- 
ing in his company. 

Mr Buffet’s reluctance to 
embrace high technology 
runs counter to Wall Street, 
where one sure way to get a 
better rating is to give your 
company a hi-tech spin. 

But just how much does 
Wafl Street know about tech- 
nology? Analysts in the US 
reckon that if and when the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age hits 10.000 a lot of com- 
puter systems could crash, on 
the basis that, just as many 
systems do not recognise the 
milleniuxn, nor can they cope 
with a five-digit index. 

The real fear is that they 
may see 10,000 as 1.000, be- 
lieve that the market has 
crashed and so execute waves 
of "sell” programmes. 

Of course, hi-tech compa- 
nies could do wen out of cor- 
recting the software that does 
not recognise 10,000. They 
might even make quite a 
chunk of money out it. But 
this time around, it would be 
Wall Street that would foot 

the bDL 

That is not the way in 
which they do things in 
Omaha. A budding billionaire 
sticks to what he knows. 


Co-op reports 
doubled losses 


Roger Cowe 


C O-OPERATIVE Retail 
Services, the weaker 


half of the Coop's retail 
empire, yesterday reported 
doubled losses for last year 
but claimed it was now on foe 
road to recovery. 

It said the poor results 
would not affect CRS resis- 
tance to a merger with its sis- 
ter organisation. Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, which 
recently reported lower prof- 

operations 
bu t is strengthened by owner- 
ship or the Co-op Bank and 
insurance Society. 

The CRS. which is looking 
for a new chief executive is 
interested In offers for its 
re ™ l ning 17 superstores ■ 

The group made a loss of 


pe million last year, despite 
hotoing sales at £1 JS bimS 
Financial chief Chris 
Thompson blamed lax con- 
trols during a heavy refur- 
bishment programme of the 
its supermarkets. But he said 
the improvements to 90 of the 
470-strong chain had paid off. 
with dramatic increases in 
sal« in converted stores. 

The introduction of more 
fresh and chilled food, physi- 
cal improvement of the stores 
and lon^r opening hours had 
produced an average 38 per 
cent increase in sales as 
as higher profit margins. 

But Mr Thompson, who 
Asda 


a^ Woo! worth and was con- 


firmed in his Coop 
today. «Lid the CRS\SS*ffl 
Performing pooriy by Indus- 
try standards. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELI R 


Australia 2.53 
Austria 20.33 
Belgium 53.57 
Canada 2.33 
Cyprus 0.35 
Denmark 11.09 
Finland 8.8870 
France 9.68 


Germany 2J394Q 
Greece 604.34 
Hong Kong 12.55 
India 66.19 
Ireland 1.1531 
Israel 6.158 
Italy 2,873 


Malaysia 6.108 
Maha 0.63 
Netherlands 3,2441 
New Zealand 2.94 

Norway 12.Q2 

Portugal 29528 
Saudi Arabia 8.14 
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Sln 9*pore 258 
South Africa 821 
Spain 244.18 
Sweden 12.54 
*"£«land 2.417 

Turkey 402^0 

USA 1.8303 
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Gulland lifts Vase but 
Derby form has cracks 


Chris Hawkins 
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G ulland beat a 
rapid retreat in the 
Vodafone Derby bet- 
ting yesterday after 
scraping home by a short- 
head from The Glow-Worm In 
the Chester Vase. 

The colt went Into the race 
as 6-1 fbvourite for the Epsom 
Classic with Hill's, but came 
out of it a 14—1 nhapH* after a 
Car from convincing display. 

Two furlongs out Gulland 
was kicked on by Michael 
Hills and looked as if he 
would win easily, but his 
stride began to shorten in the 
final 100 yards and The Glow- 
Worm, stoked-up by Pat Ed- 
dery in inimitable style, all 
but caught him. 

A stride past the post The 
Glow-Worm was in front, but 
Gufland’s head was down in 
the photograph and it was by 
no more than an inch that he 
got the verdict 
Hills tended to blame a 
sluggish display from his 
I pacemaker Ridgeway, al- 
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[ though the time of the race i 
was only a shade over 
I standard. 1 

'The pacemaker did a her- , 
rible job, stopping and start- 
: ing and generally messing me I 
about,” said £be jockey. “We 
thought we were doing the 
right thing, but it worked 
■ against us. My horse got very 
tired and will Improve — this 
is the first time he's really 
had a race." 

Geoff Wragg, the trainer, 
agreed with Hills and said- 
“Our pacemaker didn't act on 
the track and as a result it 
was a nonentity of a race." 

Gulland may be better if 
held up and brought with a 
run rather than being in front 
along way out as he has been 
In his last two races. But he 
gives the impression of being 
an artisan rather than an art- 
ist — a horse who lacks Hair. 

The Glow-Worm is already 
a winner over the full Derby 
course and would seem to be 
worth a place in the Epsom 
Classic, but Barry Hills , his 
trainer, doubts whether he is 
up to that standard and is 


more inclined to go tar the 
Italian Derby. 

This unsatisfactory trial 
has blown die Derby betting 
wide open and Ladbrokes 
now have the 2J300 Guineas 
third Border Arrow favourite 
at 10-1, followed at 12-1 by 
Haami, who finished fifth in 
the Guineas and is likely to 
run next in the Predominate 
Stakes at Goodwood. 

If next week’s Dante Stakes 
at York is similarly inconclu- 
sive, the case for running the 
fiHy Cape Verdi in the Derby 
may become overwhelming. 
At the moment she is quoted 
at 5-1 with a run by Coral and 
that looks like an excellent 
price. 

Godolphin will be repre- 
sented by the 16-1 chance 
City Honours in the Dante, 
but this colt needs to improve 
considerably on his two-year- 
old form to emerge as a genu- 
ine Derby candidate. 

City Honours, like Cape 
Verdi, was sold to Sheikh Mo- 
hammed at the end of last sea- , 
son by Robert Songster, who 
saw his colours carried to vie- 
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M(15| fflo-n hart fetatlft Ob art DEteah 9-8-12 R ratal PI ■ 

311(10) 2021-1 T*apta(40)l£]ltewljy 7-8-11 ZZ—AUSm H 

312ns 5MH) BntEti AairaMy (21) (Cl Gltagvsm 6-6-10 EMr - 

SUpT) 10083 T Qteou 85 

314(11 1060-4 Mao Ami (3)R Stepson 4-5-7 _ a EAUar K 

315(14) 46232- Etta* 061) UreJftansdm 4-8-7 S CHtm R7 

3180 ISM »fjtart(M)M Roan 6-8-6 M MbS 88 

W70 1150-1 Ri^fl«fSfcMJ»?C*ef5-8-6 » Da, 84 

311(18 41im- «WMrli«p^flKCKl4-M Rim 85 


Intrigue to deny Top Cees 

T OP CEES, subject of a i will doubtless have given | a race in which many of the 
controversial libel case I his supporters plenty of I runners often foil to get a 
earlier in the year. I encouragement ! clear passage. 


3180 1520-2 IhtadtmMHBun 6-8-6 M MM 88 

W70 1150-1 FMR)Bf18Pfl>W)B(»Calw5-8-6 N Uf 84 

318(18 41101- H^Wrlam [ZB) fiKCBtf 4-8-5 N Rym 85 

cam beBtoff 5-1 Tump*. 11-2 Top tea. 8-1 Fagta. 9-1 Staca ki Com. 10-1 DBd 3*. 1 VI Hh*. Htf 

Kflgpr. 14-1 Optea. 16-1 WMwt DMHoowl Ooud hspeett. Stair F*. 25-1 FHigAnuid, UnvOo. 

tote WBte: 9-2 Twp*te6-7T<pG«si 8-1 StnxbCtuiB-1 In^sFUtr. 10-IFm^.ltfiUriipu. IM OHo 


URKrimtHfltaK il-2TopC»a. Tunvota.8-1 Feme. Stem to Cart 9-1 ta'iFUKf. M0 kafre. lO-l Onto 
3 h. IMot 1 VI See ft*, 16-1 Opton. mt& 0Wta*t2O-i aud hspasr. Z5-i FhtegAnunl 


rm Mfioff 5-1 limps*. 11-2 ico fees. 6-1 fti*, Stew h Curt 9-1 Hfcft **&*, hot FUfer. 10-1 Dm 
Sto, 1 VI SbteFtf. WHk. Orta 20-1 OURoowl Med, Uok*j, 33-1 FneAnxnL 

FO0I GUSG - Top Cm HeuMr !**■»»; soon todteg tetas. «ftn am a out to* on m (an. 3 bJ ol 21 . S 
twUnd Row A Mb a NnmM 1 iMI Heap. SR. Bate StK Led wH ooRaced efcn Im 4* of 22. 2S MM 
Ci»ai Fffl30oaca5»Plni4f tap, Sft.S8 i«o» h0liBrt : H tta 5<^ag3r at mien tea trtiix). Mina Sapti.a^ot 
i& 9 behfed Janti a Dnaster 1 nffl tap, Gd. Mr** Rote rinitoq to md a as. netwi al ta*ng Qocdoa 
5toai*aSaraoMi2mbC3|i,Sainiii|ialKHeUURm^hBaiiKRtolc«^2tiid,saondB9' I heldonwlai!ar1H!ih. 
•on aDoncane 2ma tap, GiFS*. haDoa FUMn b»a rk euhaBlIiWmraw 4f«. mnemy chmlcdaa 
«A Zafof M. iBbitfirtOwKan ioahao. SMt RMefclittoowaitt taSmimH 

nfl. «t* »qwd«n, 3d d n . 18 bound AkuH tort* M Epson im4l hap SL Fagit: Itatesy B tad ad mi 
3 am. stayed an awjiy final tolong. beoAg Ofsm 9onn 9 a tuatfwi i nSlop. SR. 


T OP CEES, subject of a 
controversial libel case 
earlier in the year, 
goes for a record third win 
in the Chester Cup today. 
But with lOlb more than he 
carried to victory Last year 
he seems to be focung a 
tough task, writes Chris 
Hawkins. 

The High Court case 
centred around his win in 
this race in 1995 when he 
scored as he liked after 
being only fifth at Newmar- 
ket previously. 

He comes into today’s 
contest with another recent 
outing at Newmarket be- 
hind him and in finishing 
third there over an inade- 
quate mile and a half he 


will doubtless have given 
Ms supporters plenty of 
encouragement. 

However, as an eight- 
I year-old it most be doubtful 
whether he is stHl Improv- 
ing and there may be a 
younger horse at the bot- 
tom of the handicap 
capable of beating him. 

High Intrigue (8.10) could 
be Just such an animal. 
This four-year-old, trained 
by Henry Cecil, won at 
Chester last season and 
progressed to become a use- 
ful stayer. 

His normal style is to get 
out in front and if he can do 
so from an admittedly poor 
draw today he will cer- 
tainly stay out of trouble in 


a race in which many of the 
runners often foil to get a 
dear passage. 

The impressive victory of 
Queensland Star at Chester 
yesterday is surely a 
pointer to Bodforl Muka 
(2.40) in the Capital Bank 
Malden Stakes. 

Bodforl Muka was run- 
ner-up to Queensland Star 
at Newmarket and was not 
knocked about when held. 
That care should be 
rewarded here unless there 
is a very smart newcomer. 

Michael Stoute’s Ram- 
bling Rose (3.45) looks the 
form choice In the Shadwell 
Stud Cheshire Oaks on her 
second to Gulland at Ponte- 
fract last autumn. 


Musselburgh runners and riders 


CmSHMKKS 


o VIC SHAD WHJ- STUD CtCSHWE 
We*r30AKS (SHOWCASE RACE) 3Y 


OAKS (SHOWCASE RACE) 3Y0 

im 31 79yds £28,235(8 declared) 


Tiff FORM 

ZOO RadSjunptnqr EttxHfiwEwnt - 

Z30 Sn— nati B SpacM S mua t fcM Specfal 

aOQ Slipstream SSpsbeam 

335 Canuck Vafley GaraoekVaUw 

4.05 QnadWr Mafiar 

4.35 GsorimJotan Tta Barnsley Me 

■ Rtyfrtanted, red back oi almost IXm wtti sharp turns and 41 run-in. SraJghl 5f. 
C ai h B! Good. ★ Denotes btitec. 

Dmr high numbers best up to 1m. 

Long dfcttancn t a i u—ii Tom Ma^n (4.3S). P Wahvyn. Bata. 373 mlat. 
Shw ihy atawc 230 SumnwM SpadaL 
BUnrad flret ttsac Nna. Ww i * Nona. 

Figures h tractate alter home's name denote d^s since test outing. J Jumps. 


4K0 543-2 AtarttoMBMtatanW R C octeiw M 

4® (4 22 ArertafQ M.Chimn8-9 — : "■S? ® 

4ua 604-24 ABmmwBrewtmKPrataflp^qva — £££• 2 

4M0 W133- DWSaira|I»EDiftp8-?l KJWtey » 

4950 2- Htt4a6UapnBMl8-9 S 

488 0 3001 * OT^pwpriqmflGwnM »«■ R 

4 na 3512- Rmuhite taMfWBH Sa»te8-9 

408 9 Sta»SrtiPeB«EB-9 — _ — — - * ■* 71 

13-8 iteiMng Rrca. vi Du Snuft B-t AOKta Own. U-a N0 And Lai, 9-1 Ante. 10-1 Aata. 
14-1 Dual*. 15-1 Srap&aii 

nm ODE - ttartte: Sunbtad teal, u a nA to 11 o*. mite ibi i^dag, rf if 

3beSW2tenmc»aBrd*»iii^irtei^6d ; Aprtteft**4teeAlllwftdtaMlajPBPito|«1ira 

law. sn. flaa Shoe ObbeO nlror owr 2f ae. itttei lowr Zfal imm w PAW rt&uatewd ‘““tajal 
6aodmd lm KW Gd R^AWlawl«4»teiwhn^aM.l« W "^rtmMdiaaiimnd 
Samdar Dowaaarnmii. fit Mttg Ba^SboopcWabflfl. stars h teaA mroBartfcaia "Wlta 
aada,mteiwataaiMP»re*aaiwteMi.G »st 

jm 4 CCTHYMDH.VESBHOOGHTOMMAnJOiFBUK’ STAKES 3Y0 

5>7f £6,931 OdectoTBd) 


A PIOARS CLAWfllS STAKES 2T0 

4iVV5i £2.785 (7 declared) 


‘5t £2,785 (7 declared) 

013 Exaqrfta EMst (8 (W (BF) P HBUni 9-1 C l«a»te» (8*80 

UM0faiT£aiV4 itani - 

0 taw HtaMUW tatty 8-2 ft* Otam — 

Tlaawl Aim* D fetter B-2 THai — 

41 8te*)g^anf :jaiHT7-i2 P SSM ■ 

0 MtaSMfnUonHi7-10 «R«WR. — 

0 Soaidi tonal (H)JJ01ieti 7-10 S Kafcoay — 

: 1V10 Enotea Emu. S-4 RedSpuftw, 1V1 Tlmter6H 20-1 rt*n. Sanb Stent, 33-1 


c lata* (Ben 

I cant* — 


gg izsss^tt2=====tty £ « 

585 0 o Forwl Ctf(zi)G Warn 0-11 — "g* _ 

si ^ S. 

fl-r AMa Pamr. 5-1 ErdH. 6-1 FbmS fei 8-1 tonomt HH BetBiyPates. 
20-1 AstagO Star 

JL AI5 CHBIW£R ^ l0^THA, ®®5 P3Yl, 

41 56yds £8,549 (11 declared) 


I Sonpb 3-8-11 . — 
BO ife l Paras 3-8- 


«ACMKmriMTB)5rMIE5 

MiOUlm 4f £2,785 (6 declared) 


set n i2-ni 

CQ20 4)12-2 
<B30 332-1 

«4& 35KF5 


• im 41 66yds £8,549 (11 dedaretO 

MteDfOBod^n Sis j' Rmdn M-I 

^u&ri==. 


:?S3 


BaHkgp4-1 MnBL5-1 
Gqskhx. ^jateiiraOair. 


Hob* DmnL 1 1-2 Chte 6-1 Baolm, 8-1 BmtKfc Mdi IM »~1 &*1 « 


MllVlm 4f £2,785 (6 declared) 

10 030-13 Biita im IBB P MnBMh 5-M TjtaW PI 89 

2 3 l22Mlte|ramnJltaMM-« "ft*" ® 

in 06«4) ^torrai (ST) R/Oai 4-g-a J Cant — 

4 8 50-641 terart^BWBttte7-9-S t .SK*2 

6 9 6D5-2 MteB Kan ra)Cltania 3-8-1 JRatag 85 

Bii 30900 Items JVM 3-8-1 * few* — 

BaMog: 6-4 Suwauf Sputa 5-2 Raw*. 4-1 ftrtu Baa, 7-1 Anjw 20-1 Ttente MR, 33-1 Bg Tint 

o HANDKAP 

^■Uv2m £2,9?i (13 declared) 

tan MS4 Otefc Owg J e?? 7-k-o Btenw w 

20 (wan NrtnWtoB) CTJtthes^M c ,*5259 51 

3ft (F3232 MteHflJHMnm T .9W (!) 88 

4(13 00062 StemmratWRfeKtVM s f WIra ra teW 

■0 «g)0 grtafajf^Bq wg w *hl ® 

am ootH» htewNta WiP*"* 4-a-e — — - — ° — thM — 

7M 42000 Tmo3i 8W«|»%D Bater 7-M (7) » 

SB -«JM5 D0f Bn nTEasart^ 6-8-3 — J U Tra ra rj * 

90 432200 Mitwka D CTtapmi 4-8-3 F Hoof 0 — 

Jifta Wt tmtate* W9 c 4-7-13 


A O C WHTTHAW HANDICAP 

*#■1® 5# T m £3, 1 1 6 (1 4 dadared 


, — sun* m , 

.ClaArQ m I 

Hjtajj »! 

5ftS. 2 S' 

— F f**m m - 


PtedrTm £3,116 (14 declared) 

4W34- AoRdltaStan (288 Dfefe* 4-9-13 

16040- 1 i ni»m*ga)>WWEweBw^9-ia — 

55AD- TUtai (JBQ M Hamnd 4-9-10 

64188 ft*Atte»HM Ha ai m lV 0 T 

30030- 8pati«h«wfieipT7Bi|E8}DEntei 11-9-3 

12-415 Vpte Raara CM) M S Soaring 7-8-1 

20503- ■wratackstVA) (181 ) HbGRbn 5-M 

00085Hhw*MHi(1IB)UMten«8-0 

30(30 craaiE Cm (qJGobk 3-8-12 

8)00-6 toaManpa (9) n PVMapi 7-8-11 

543000 n>ateraterMi^Jfira5nS-9 

-33234 8 — tea te tei pq JPnte»5-8-fl 


OdOOO- lUrf ra Ote (W?l WBLPmai 5-8-7 p ferny P)* 88 

23060- BrU mtetetk pBI>te8W«>4-8-T i Faoateg 88 

1V2 Uo in Hmea. 6-1 mm tate. 7-1 FW A Ite 8-1 tap*M Al. W-i Mt H» Sbn. Sputa 

Baton Jfciltettfl Or- 


Uttoxeter (N.H.) 


cwasHMWB Ttgrawi___ _ 

5.50 RUHrty*. 52£S2S5* 

&20 coartAkng £*■»<** 

6.50 tenm efc . i£S5S e i«d 

720 BnrUHMkW SSTftite 

JS IStSIfS- S£Z?m 

left-lMidttt, easy oval trade of Itai mUh iTOyrte rw-in. 

J Dodds, No rtiumbate nd. 2lB roks. 

A2° CartSai KhlQM- Wtouwt No™- 


Wetherby (N.H-) 


I i§i| 


Si — reaBB re •» 

103J3 n u u y 

j«»p) - 

W M Wit: «”■ M l * w * ,w "™ 


e OrtHOuem^^K ™ DKJU ' H " RDLE 

» 3060 mf^nrat^W- 100 ^ _ w l Trapii P) g 

S' ” 

■ ' —SiSSSSSroSiSEfi s 

2 3ffl20 ■ H Ra«0** R * 

Wte 5-1 CinU KnWA B-1W 8- 1 

gfttotetatetaW** 1 *"- 

« ' rizw paBSBn«»^ wS8||Iilk pj.81 

a 2M43 Hfirtrt *2% B MKk « * * 

3 *J< NkM ^ 88 

4 16CU2 0* E 0 * 

' . 1?1H ^ajipSBMM - Hr U brti « « 

5. 3Ufl 8 1 08i8»«fft u » p "” 


a ^1245 AooraltafirtCIteCRwta ^ M 

10-12-0 to* a irag re 5 

7 Jgy i nMiiaiMrttTfiPiir^n "•"**-■ * — n n v 

‘ 113233 kebtoriq - 

« 31WG MtesP0(RF)UBatitii1-1W»-»* MW* W 71 

BBtitHf 8-4 lari Me. M flWafeMrt 8-1 Tin Utotenns. «steW»*.ID-l 

reSSnBiMBa.atocTan.toBte. 

aim T OA cairTS & “ H *^ 1AP IM10L£ 

fJtV2m £2,629 (8 declared) 

.. ■ i saaraaBpBSJSi.-Jrts “ 

- 8 - ? “ ~ 
*E ~ * B “■» P» 55 

E S - a 352343 (125) (OH UP*n* 5-10-0 R Fanact to 

" 7-3K«iaanW fr-2 Waia-8LW&-1 CteSto. feraweteta. ?-1 

sw (7) — tStefcltega.8-1 S toncfc. 10-1 ^9bip. 

,WW *" LUKA FARMS HANDICAP CHASE 

#«Ow2m4t£3^01 (tadedared) 

M»LE , h^lon^UW(l4teB(^l8MB-p4TJta«^ 18 

z e^fc*ta4iw|€HJBniW»«lZ-ll-flRta«to - 

MB) n 3 194* 8fcin(llHOfllfc«K0W Ml-ti S . * fl * r _Z 

it OT i - 4 4220<2 teMarOflWPteJ*«ia-ll-< riSS?*® 

5 Hvri EMaaaOta (7f) W P Dafcr 8-10-T3 . A P WO* II 

St - 6 * «i 

:«* « » Rte— . »! 

^ <71 D 8 62FTflZT»arteBfc«*ftnel7-«M l . .* r * 

££ S f 31U4K! u 

im n ia 410 te*leWB A W1WM ‘Tf* | 

S **2- R^iteS-Z&Batoe, S-I toacrOttl 8-T2#»fiUrH WUt*y Cntete, 

ES » q 4%{\ oxvfD sfloa 

BiB - oJfiUsm 110yds £2,400 (13 (teetered) 



TONY PALET 

TOP FORM 

6X6 

AkariaB 

Afcakfl 

6J5 

Pntrarakn 

taantaa 

7.05 

Gaston JUgs? 

Rat Trip 

7.35 

The Saora Bm 

VtatATda 

B.D5 

TtaeWMYtWtot 

Cnnshot 

8.35 

Oanogie 

fiteuuoio 


L^Wwtoed dnaJ idl&nwUi ZOOyds nrv+i which Is sflohUy ifiha. 
A tak cows vNcn ota tea tetg-sBtsSng galloper. 

Botaff Good. * Denotes (Otars. 

Umg tiWaota BwaAtem Storm Falcon &OS), N Mteftefl. Dorset, 

270 mles. 

Sewn day nfcm n 835 Wafl Appointed. 

BHwto *«t ttrec B.05 Emoted Cfcater. Vkonrt: Nona. 
Figures In tractate Oter horse's name denote days Ones Iasi outing. 
Fpa t 

45 fttZ c«® JOCKEWJUir NOV HDLE4Y0 

ViVw2m £2,355 (13 declared) 

1 1F3 AtateipteOT Mil nrarand 11-0 __ I IcancAatoSO 

2 MB Itetoaa Cbm phll fenran) U1-12 ... B Bk^b 83 


10-12 aihnta 8B 

TJWBtetiRdBWP Maw-12 E Bedrato - 

DQP3 ltewtoa(B0J*>Wdtanstc1O-12 F Lm% 82 

4 MSPtobewmMBSNner4teter 

ID-12 STtaar B 

5 Ob Halt (54) SGdtent 10-12 L Cmte — 

Rom BWpRteCTtamlO-tt — 0 Itotn - 

0 Siam W MJHoranlJdanainW-12 IJtedha — 

492 3am*a rite UWBaa*r 10-12 E Ci8i0ra * 85 


I TllffPF FMttodsFtar(l4P)JHBanlJalnni 

7-10-3 C Until 84 

10 11234- B)«BsI>iawH3temBEBMSB-1(M).BRnte«* 83 

U -05266 U wtojh rt (Tf) to J Jontei 11-10-0— S togter » 88 

BMte 7-2 Ontai JOB. 4-1 R* lao. 7-1 Dwtii fisnml, Rate Ak. 8-1 
bfcta. Dos Qudl ID-1 PMctetony.R[Wtatobe.Pea)taihF«cr. 

7 OCHJL&SaiORK NOVICE HURDLE 

i ■Wv#2m 4f 110yds £3,370 (20 declared) 

1 040321 CbMmaatammNSMntv 

5- 11-6 S Mr C9 » 

2 36P123 OanhrarinmjFtefinH 5-11-1 -Pttetam S3 

3 1» AtaTWMMHmiaa* 10-1 1-0 _* A nbgmM 

4 06-4CP BBMteoteHMBr pi) M Jtarard Johnson 

6- 11-0 ASSnta B 

5 404M Batotef ten pOBJ Oaten 6-1 W) B Stoss 81 

a tetos Wrt J Watfc7-ll-0 K Jcte a ra — 

7 OPOOV Cbaddn pajlte 0 SMB 8-11-0 Ite K Ann — 

■ 44BEre B*tel»B«l(7n OBrawn 10-11-0 ■ Bnrara 81 

■ 0-384 Btif laad rtfl W feed 6-11-0 T Brad 14 

» 064 RntayCmPBranoni 8-11-0 R Sea* M 

11 » JatteMAterariSDMdtoniS-ll-O — B TlnSn - 

» 2ff062 HMtewm CSW 5-1W) __ B*» * BOjaM P) 57 

n oo ora ten nig m IMS am 

14 IT ~-|nmr-|lO " A Domi — 


0250 IHttag m HisJBraw 6-11-0 D 

W 30222 TtaSrawffi 01) WTTta 5-11-0 -Jfttagira aa 

17 83-300 Wabmti(B0JJdmqi 5-1%0 E rnteghm 78 

Is Ws ow A TM m Un H fe«teT 6-11-0 eiarwe 

n ^oSSoitoSsarmaTrts-ii-o — l — 

a 30TO4 lfano^Ofc»to«(t11S&»OSMO-8 _ 8 Panto 89 
Mtiaa 8-1 B» Saw Bum 7-1 OnnaMB Sack Pong* >HA 8^1 K M A Tta . 
£tam> (Mm 10-i BaJta Haae, 12-1 Ate) FW. Aowa AMe, SngiAao 

0 AC HiLSu WETHERBY HANDICAP CHASE 

OiW2m £5,116 (8 declared) 

1 43-260 TtiaaltalWWnBIWps a . „ 

9-1M ^UAreqata n 

2 3653ffl DPra1taRfl(l0 WJ Narad JtoOM 

9-11-12 — A S Soft 87 

3 SIR*) 6na*araiO«tort(48)(D}09i«aid 

7-10-13 Pfirt< rrr ® 

4 622342 PoBati TOrar (13} pO) H Wrai 11-10-12 _ A DBttte » 

5 224-3P HUB I'Jkui (216) (0) H UkM S-1M . C RUMS 94 

6 2S23ZT QwBte(l^(U*BWttoi8d11-1D-3 — Rtewtete* 

7 flHfr 1teiadeBOBOf^WQ»iaiBliMi11-40-3 M um - 

8 uwo» CtenslteeW HP Bsasml 0-10-0 — LKjra - 

Mra 5-2 OmtaL 3-1 PWal Toaer, 4-T Green teem Dt9A W Deal 18a 

u5i& T4-1 aw Mm aw flM a* *M » Jama 

0 AtafiHJyUS. BRAMHAll HAMHCAP HURDLE 

Oivv2m £3,020 (8 declared) 

1 34003 EffleaSraDralw® P) Ol MRsrflsy 5-1 1-11 B Lei 87 

2 001113 Qraagte Pfl 08 6 HMmw 7-11-10 ■ •* 

3 2F452 Da™o(T)(0?TB , BBt5ir-*11-7_. 1 0W* B 

4 ^ SSratttiSwnusllfetoteWVO P Am B 

‘ 2P ■ <,B, » 

• WJ33 Oranaan RJ) f 0 ) W J FfcSante 5-W-O F extary B 

7 - raw lM»to (23) B) M Itenwn) 5-10-0 D MPtef* B 

8 400353 

9-10-0 — 1 tmom w * 

BMteg: 7-2 WftM Mfl . M E*«» DB* »"» 5*' ** *»*“■ 




11) of) T Tjb 5-11-0 — J Catoghra B8 

IJefeonWI-O ECategha 78 

UraUfewtef 5-11-0 8 LH4H0 


maMto«5-ii-o — Lay; — 
■ (tl) S Ectexp 7-10-8 _ B Prarto B 


11 EnaMQraterjraABdteW-7 inter ter* - 

12 Q Goti*eda(4QBau10-7 8 laa — 

o Tate Hwra JBitory 10-7 SMOtera — 

Mtera 5-2 ACM. 1V4 fcteri SncW. 7-8 Etata B-1 HmOen. 10-1 
Ftaito Oaea 14-1 l*te Sutton. T8-1 State Alt 

ft *9lft H.MJS. CfflES NOVICE CHASE 

0.0 3 3m if £3,652 (8 declared) 


ti Q4ERfflEnB0MteJOisM1-7 fiuflieii* ® 

! s Maui »^w« l ^ w ^rr~' - ‘.525Ii? Z 

5 -334ff EmbiBio) n PwgtomO-ii-q-R.jtay •* 

B OM Frtotota(13NTa!9»T»dKWW} C IMP » 

7 aW- EhM „ _ 

8-11-0 - - — ■- c 

8 04® Oolr^nh PH FJtwtei 5-11-0 .... — A P MeC*r S3 

g 3U4& UfciBdUWta»ni*»»ilm« .- -i ,1 ! 

w «— * 

U (WVarateton700«»CD|s»7-ii-0_BBRrtejj _ 

It H '«BMMnvUA»IHH - J Utetete ffl 77 

n (MStoKBraPSSBtolWW^W rASpanrO} B 

UM 3-1 uMkte teats- 4-1 Odtagi* j -1 7-1 Biteti Hte, 

|Tt& Bw, »-1 Baled. IM fen™ ^ “ ““**■ 



Bri8ra: 2-1 Rtaal Oita. 5-3 ftratan 7-2 Omn MW, 5-1 Rw Eds. 12-1 
2 0-1 Ceafe fed. TagdUnAWO-i Mracnaai 

* ARHAVALASSOOAIIONllAlflW^ai^ 

f ull02m 4f 110yds £5,020 (11 declared) 

1 m 

2 32tm 0 mH1Ti8am PteWDI*teteiB „ 

7-11-9 — ■ — 

3 llltti CltatarflWWf-* * s w*i B 

4 31U314 «B^taca6B0(«teWEUl*acn! _ t i |i 

9-11-1 J CtolBMe B 

5 34813 Rdtetiaa nA « ffl (H WKRp 7-10-10 B M tt 

■ ^<2 'HM - 1 Iff » 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Chepstow (N.H.) 



CWBSHAHMNS 

TOP FORM 

220 

KAridelM 

KMbriritLad 

250 

Dmethi 

Macy 

120 

fiacbQflkxJi 

Frezartetaori 

155 

Woodstock Wenderer 

Golden Ur 

425 

Hearty AiSe* 

Owanlitofff 

4.55 

taatasori Jane 

Dorring Bridge (bfa) 



Oral, lefrnanded undttang caise. nearly 2m round wWl 250yds rwi-m. Ftee fences h home 
Etraighi put emphasis on semtina. 

Gota(p Good, Good to Soft patches. * Denotes btinhaa. _ 

Long tfittmee twain fountain BU (155), R Dean. Kant 178 ntfee: Martapaig.OQC 
Men, Sum*. 350 tides; Anjou (230) i Ptelamps Mteskm (3J5C?, J PoffllM. Sim. 350 
ides. 

Sawn day ati nraaa. None. 

BUnkand tat Ane 4.55 Nonhem S&r. Vbonxt 2-50 Dutch & 425 Who's vow Man. 
Figures h tractate after horse's name denote days shea last ouBig. FPaL 

0 Oft HAiMORALJUVamf NOVICE HURDIEflfD 

2m -in 10yds £2,206 (4 declared) 

1 333031 rkattia Lad (083)10 MASao 11-10 R 

2 rr-TP rwnhiw inn tr: itn M f i n r i - A Ptecpy “ 

8 2362 OtekOBBr paaj Jiang 11-0 Sltag B 

4 403305 tatnapBIJ -towns H-0 ? * 

Balfiag 11-K) KRrtb Lid, 9-4 fetow Star, 9-1 tafc On By. 16-1 ZaWWL 

0 Cft BUCKINGHAM NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 

ft«wV2tn 110yds £2.416 (16 declared) 

( i-KF BantitefdttetaNaaniCn rmfans B-11-10 state OTjaer 

2 2341 GP KrarmRDdfaS-ll-a R teBrattraraB 

1 fr4Uffl*di(SRjJTBd(6-11-3 — s KdMI O 

4 0?3 Uadra Alow nfl8)RR*s 5-1 1-2 SCwra B7 

5 323^ TiMBr(2l)I>8K*fc5-lT-0 B ftatiky — 

a 4mp M)FM(H)CtoMM1-(l E Optra 83 

7 003211 GntaMUiU) TO J Aten 6-10-12 Bay Igara B 


Hills ... messed about 

tory yesterday by the unraced 
Casino Captive in the William 
Hare Maiden Stakes. 

Sangster watched. Cape Ver- 
di’s Guineas winning perfor- 
mance with mixed feelings 
and commented: “It was sad 
for me because she must be 
one of the best I've ever bred, 
but with overheads of £7mfl- 
llon at Man ton I have to be a 
seller and the best way 1 be- 
lieve is to sell proven race- 
horses rather than yearlings. 

“Sheikh Mohammed is a 
very good client and phoned 
soon after the race on Sunday 
to commiserate, but at least 
Fm keeping him happy. 

“We think we’ve got the 
best crop of two-year-olds this ' 
season that we’ve ever had 
and I reckon there are at least 
a dozen capable of winning 1 
Group races.” 

The meeting began well for 
favourite backers when 
Queensland Star, whose prin- 
cipal owner is Manchester 
United manager Alex Fergu- 
son, won the opening Lily 
Agnes Stakes. 

Trainer Jack Berry thinks 
the colt is a likely Royal Ascot 
contender, which would be 
highly appropriate consider- 
ing his sire College Chapel 
was Vincent O'Brien's final 
winner at the Royal meeting. 


003211 6nti Wte*n*P)JAtea 8-10-12 

102422 Dmaa(Z3)mA£ Pita 9-10-7 

04H* FmtraBiy |tt)0 Samoa) 6-10-fl 

10 0-0006 Ztoral (41) B nnmer 5-10-5 B fttoflB B 

n 400315 StoRra town (21) (0) Hfera S-iQ-4 6 Steatite p) 86 

12 5F46M Utah Of) 6 Bmp 6-10-1 B Jtemt 84 

is co> bcmBbpwsj>3os-io-o a to* — 

U TOOT OUGqfiSTtaCtflJflPotiSn 5-10-0 Mr Edgar Spia 0 87 

19 MS HmtabteaMIGlttanS-HH) HUtoiteB BB 

IB FD-W SUpraMQWMlnrre WKctart'-Ofcs 7-JO-O 8 Bqvte B » 

BaUbv 9-2 BontaDB Diin 1V2 Lnm A&w. 8-1 Vac/, date Bdttsn. Doran Old Got) N Tan. lO-lOntias 
Dram 


e»y Ifcoi B 

A P IfcCoy 85 

j AMccartqr aa 

BFtMB a 

6 Steatite P) 86 

BJttPMn* 84 

S F« - 

mtdvrOmm a 


4 Oft H16HGR0VE HANDICAP CHASE 

OnCt#3m £7,521 (IT ctedarafl 
1 2F651P CMo|o8 CM SQP Mmols 9-1 2-0 


11F513 SwklsBCawO^) 
14-FFP Ttoa Baugh (SB) C 
-2F1H* tbtedy (IS) (D) H Ha 

2F3P2 fiwachmginsr 
31 2103 RMTkradBnpi 
■31412 FratidaHMnen 
312-3P Foxtrot Bran (20 1 


BOqPNcnDfe 9-12-0 ta J Ttzzate (J) N 

kf)<B}J&TC 9-11-4 — A P McCoy 87 

fpBowHi 11-11-3 — • » town — 

MUlLRJtai 6:1 w 2 — 


$ M MaY Mbms 9-10-10 ■ Wtearara 85 

fiida&-ip-e s total - 

WS8-1W, — RWBtopI 85 

S»PB WWW 9-10-3 8 J to ra t i 8B 

I Fns 8-10-1 J Fnsxt 84 

W IwHdh Dssfc. B-10-0 - C llmto 88 

D)C9a*s8~1(H) D BtilRa BJ 


Boatas 9-2 Find*) ftedt 5-1 ttnl. Scertau CJnJ. 6-1 tatXcatiodi. 13-2 &HW Paum f-1 OBiyiul. 

MUmd 


SANDRINGHAM SBUN6 HANDICAP HURDLf 

2m 4f 1 1 0yds £1 .576 (1 2 declared) 


5C22F1 RbotitoKk KradirarNO P Bom 6-11-10 

3333 tot FeftrttenPteP^B Hoed +-11-B 

500123 ICwdS RCinB 6-11-5 

3231 op SiMreramuusta 5-11-0 — 

500225 Gofekn U» (II)K Butts 5-ID-fl 

445 tiMn Detent (713) T Gongs 4-10-9 

PCS’ Aral Draw* (Glfkti L Ffctanfe 4-10-6 

40POOO BMspnA Brito 6-10-7 

-2P5ffi Ftel^tBtoa (12) JKhj 6-10-6 

SFW34 Btarig M6L torn 5-10-3 

G0F3O4 tontatr Sltr(1te A 0So«i 5-10-0 

OOFOS FrraUt Bny QB) A Canal 6-10-0 


MUUsbtf 5-11-0 

(If) K BulK 5-10-8 


M HUMS* 

V Slriitiy* 

A P McCoy* 

II Bridrilarn* 

B Ararat 

ASdttira (7) 


tin® 0(130- to to*t«V(Jfi6)SBairt)fl 7-7-H “rtj* 1 * — 

120 05480- BNtotntatfBa (III) Ms URniey 4-7-10. — — T Mm — 

■Bfl) 650066 Top MB 0(QMM8til> 10-7-10 — — G B ail rati* 77 

Btttag: MAI On, 4-1 tertm Unto, 7-1 Ddr Bay. »-1 Stetotm, 13-1 Una Da«. Marin to toxtoiy, Tog 
Pirn. ^ 

0 Oft BRUNTDN HAU. HANDICAP 

M9SI £2,882 (8 declared) 

1 a 0060-1 Gtottrik VNtr (tens JBenyO-iO-O — C iitritor 

20 IHMS AaotataoB»Blistfitorir9-8-W J Ota 86 

BH awm h0M» (mo wta 10-8-7 ^ KSfcto (5)* — 

4ft 00-023 BoraUiGnagg W8l)DCBB(im6-8-B L Orarack M 

50 4-4054 Pmmtarat (RHSBwrtti 4-6-6 C TMQM K * 88 

ta owr? BttwratBorfflCTJQti* 4-8^2 j rncMm m » 

70 DOM taraWtramTEttferiW 3-7-10 — 0 tog* — 

80 5t0WlteSraEragfimmmDWinW-1O P Fmcy p) 84 

Brita 5-2 felralm Big; 11-4 tanta tofeK 7-2 Bntate 9M0. 11-«Ai0ta teteolte 7-1 (tatBrttoaq, 


BtSteE 9-2 Knd. 11-2 WnfetiaA tondmi, 6-1 NaFagooan, 10-2 Fortna Rota. 7-1 Btate- 8-1 taran 
Aetna, w-i SpM F^h. Griten Uj, Rmeabri Sw 

M AB JtHOWCKS NOVICE HUHTGR CHASE (AnwtBur riders) 

trirfc 7? lm £1 ,204 p6 declarer? 

1 1400P1 Oradraaa (IB (C)R Atw 7-12-7 j 0 teoan (7) *90 

2 633521 Saftntonfap) ttaS Fra 8-12-7 HtaaFtetoram B 

3 l*F2 MB Bar (23(D) Jtay 10-12-0 Bb« f Gradry ft — 

4 i*ff2FantaftteP)ATBteS-12-0 ■ BraaraJ P) - 

5 -PS342 CUanaanm) ED Peay 12-13-0 81100 0 — 

■ 412-11 MaU(s) (0) R Baber 6-12-0 J Ibzarf ft — 

7 22632 Fftfan Ms (T7)|tt)toiJ Q**i7-l3-fl ritea A Borahra 0 — 

8 2-3233 e« 5 Iraton My ran to* j vent® 9-12-0 A OratoKfcoa a (7) U 

■ IT111U Brir»MfflmjKras9-1M B FanUti 0 — 

U 030211 JB loti (TiMH Tuck 12-12-0 M» V Botwrta 0 — 

ti POPS BaU Crazy (18)0 Cote 7-12-0 Bn S Vktirav 0 - 

12 PWn RaratetfiAnMjZDR Frail 10-12-0 A HoMranm 0 — 

U 13-121 Srirt4otaPBPJIS»S'ftMiB8-lM Baa 8 Taaaa 0 B 

14 -P3FF3 SMUYw IM (11) (D) Uni N Stanic 8-1 2-0 Plaarap)* 82 

S 21-4FT CriacniraMirpnBnHLwb 9-11-9 Bra E 4 Jw 0 B 

K SlF-11 tom MtaMtonC Don 9-11-9 1 MMmrin 0 — 

ttl 4-1 FafceTd, 11-2 Oratiwm 13-2 feH Joaeftii. B-1 NaarV AtSaa. 10-1 S*on Ltosa. 

JL ft ftSOIITH WEST AMATEUR Rosts’ HANDICAP HURDLE 

*t«%P%?3ni £2,612 (18 declared) 


— Bn S Victay 0 - 
AHridaraate 0 — 

Baa 8 Tang 0 B 
PRriarare* BE 

- Bn E J Joks 0 B 


5-13ZP aagaramfl 
511354 MUriBra0i 
211436 Dcnteg U4gt ( 
110114 GateteaariJraa 
14W aragf^ni 
536P60 UatedGratry 
/51211 Sab* toe Day I 
325156 atiatepra (IB 
12-545 IktaDT Hal 


j tarn 3-12-7 

9|BUnwfin 8-12-8 

» (D) UaS JoImod 6-11-12 

B)(D) P nMteB-11-8 

Grage 8-11-6 — 


J Tessrfl , 


UtrSmS-n-B II RUmtU 0)+ 

m aeMCoWtiri 10-11-6 MtV CooatiM 0 

E) JMiriOB 6-11-6 1 B Brat (7) 


C1420 atone test I 

320ire Mtoranre 


I re TMcGnon B-11-1 

bu re n orai 0-10-7 


03tfff Banferat Baal* Of) N T«tisttvDatia9-10-7 — 
12200 BraapOHQnWOWBl 10-10-7 


4 ftft WALLYHHffl MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDBI STAKES 

■W/wT( 30yds £2,276 (9 dedared) 

1 332-2S CtatoriarnJBany 3-8-11 C Lsarihar Q 87 

2 3 OOO GtaaratenteCiaCBooB) 3-8-11 P Faaaw ft B 

3 i 04404 Baton Bafea «H Briria 3-0-11 IMteai tt 

«n 6304 BaBarnJFUG^ 00-11 Bararictea Briranra RM0 

50 sterartat i sate 3-8-11 D Grianhi ft — 

6 J 305- BaoatilBafnBlfiiiL feral 3-0-11 J Canal ■ 

I OUWWad mt Ttamoa 3-6-11 Dara NcKaaH — 

• 5 OCMBB toaintemRN Kara 3-00 1 Ckaaack — 

9 ft 0 s ra ra O rate p2) I Sanph 3-6-6 6 MUM — 

Britov 9-4 Onto. 11-4 feter. 7-2 tarin Oofce. 5-1 Smtaris. 8-1 Gfem torts. 25-1 Wtinrind, *gm 


ttBUBwIjn 9-10-7 

att ton Jttnnto 7-10-7 

N TratiovOton 6-10-7 

atiar» A Btito 7-10-7 


rata qoM (7)* 

rcl STtfi 

W O nla PB toa ir 0 
ttnEJ ttaaa ft 
■ J Wamofl m* 
-A B tol ra u m 0 
BnKHtarti (I) 


11-2 Stfag Tfe Dai. 7-1 Driikq Brifc. 8-1 FanUi BU. T0-1 tedea Bv. 6riaSan1 Jm, UsBrar, 
ass. itihnrt. Hartaw Hast 


Trainer watch 


nraratatoa grarfksiitoifara nwtnteartodaf— anaraslTOCanitoaate. M9»i»loeaamaU 
8M8Bk.BWk)MsJRRan«leo. _ 

Ctapakra: 250 BranteeM Ditia, D Nchokan B Iftsa tf MSams 425 tatianma, C G Price la E D Ftory A 
RasHMgiiAras.0SherHDdBRFm«. _ _ . . 

BnratatfB 100 tea tayria. Mra J C«* »» W SBfflf <55 AmU Itt Son, U Jornan U 0 tatol 

MapHiRxta.JWlmnUM«GRe«& _ „ ^ 

maniac 75) Hr tatiww. D Gan**) o Ian VMams; Foonotfs «a». 0 MUmtan otoi WBaras. 

NaBwteBSteGDlacxiB. G M Itan bBEBsm &05 Stem Fatm S Metier &N Mtehfil. 


B Botina 87 

B tan — 

J Grata* M 

C Inrihar (3) B5 

CTtigaff » 

Dara tiftiai 87 

ir.rZL. D1M0I — 

GtMBU - 

Rimtetoa 

LdraoMk — 


Results 


CHESTER 

2.10 CM IByda): 1, OUmSLMND 
STAR, Q Canor (2-1 tev); 2, Mdan Stora 
(B-4); a,ctraraaiaran ItoHr (1Q-1). 7 ran l, 
29C [J Barry) Tom: £220; £1 JO. Cl.Ttt Dual F; 
a 80. CBft 0)00. NR: Carequtck. 

xm (ira at riyray i. euno cw- 
ma, j Raw (s-i k a, p— o te »a w umra— 
(7-2 |Mhv); 9. Hamdatte (7-2 )»-4avj. 10 
ran Z 2*. (P Cb8ppto-Hyam) TotK E73I0; 
£210. £140. El -50. Dual F: £1080 Trio; 
n04acsF:£2i.1B. 

AID cm *f OOWtoali 1. QWLU ta M 

min (1-2 lav); a.ThaOtow Wn rlte-g):3. 
Dtoati Mtorara (15-re. 5 ran SIXL 4. (□ 
Wragg) Tcwk Cite; Ei.10. Cl JO. Dual F: 
C1.fla.CSF: £2. 74. 

A4D (In M 78yds)c 1, BREAK THE 
8WBU3B, F Norton (6-1 1: H,A 4» l» m (6-1). 3. 
Abnoad Rook (11-3). 100-60 law Flint 
Knanwr. 10 ran 12 l. (D Ntenotta) Tow 
£5.00; nm. £260, n JO. Dual F: E132B. 
Trio: E28JB0- CSF: £3329. Tricaat E199J8 . 

4.1 0 (71 1 XSgriate 1, BOWFAIU PRIDC, D 
Wright (5-ifc 2, om of ooM (M-i); a, 
H te B (6-2 low). 13 ran f*. X. (A S MM 
Tote: £4.10: Ci-GO. OLBO. £180 Dual F: 
£7090 Trto: £1 78-00 CSF: £10180. Tricast 
£27016. 

a4p(Wia»«ni«i,DLAf5maojF 
Egan (8-1); X, Frin- Tadk {14-1H 3, Ari- 
nlM (18-1). 3-1 lav Easter OgD. 13 ran 
Nk, X. (P Evens) TotK £030; £250. £4.20, 
£5-30. Dual f: (SG.4Q. Trta: £2»m CSF: 
£114.14. Tricaat: C1833J>4. NR: Pharaom 1 

Ring. 

JJkCKPOTt £0.737.70. 

PUeiNneegio. 

CRIADPOTI £2050. 

BRIGHTON 

ttt oat asynaji i, ran Rounr, o , 
McGatan (B-2); 2 Win te r Sara (8-i|: a. 
Art M B e tef i w (6-1). 3-1 tev Wee Spice. 1 
10 ran IX IX (W Turner) Tote: £280: £1.60, 
£270. Ci.m Dual ft Siam Trier E17.oa 
CSF: £3784. 

SA)(1* 1(aMydi)i1,HMHJM(TW I 
IAB, R prie* (B-2);a, tararle(7-2 Fav); a. 
Bu rn t (10-1). 18 ran Hd. X (O Burctiall) 
TMBiESjWEiDa Clio. Earn. Dual F:C6.4a I 
CSftEre.TONKKayzee.&hartiadvId. J 
I SAUtirmyMl.JHIKAV.NPallanl | 
(19-1): a. "»*«>0 Peea nri (33-1); * Matt- 
da*to (5-1 Fav): 4, Ool Ltoa pO-1]. 17 ran 
tt, i. IX (R Ingram) Tots: £2080; £380, 

; £9.00. £1.50, Efl.10 Dual Fi 03490. Trier I 
OteJA pan won. CSF: ES77.89. Trtcaat 
£215884. NR: perictes. 

XBO {in at IMydate i. com*, J 
Quinn [9-2); S, tota a n Kfcriae ea (S-1 ! 


I fav); 3, Tattoo (12-1). 15 ran 2 34. (B 
Curley) Tatra C1BJ30; C4£0. Cl .70. £202 
Dual F: £6020. Trio: £236-80. CSP. £18.74. 

, Trtcaacn56.71.NR: Royel Legend. 

440 (Bf lOBydl)! 1. L’BSTABLE 
puwratt a Saratera (it-* »v).- a, Cra- 
ley WH-fktttaBlirad Bay (7-2J.12 
ran X, 12 (P MahJn) TMra £4.40; Cl SO. £2.40. 
CISa Dual F: £11-40. Trio: C10S0. CSp: 
C14S2 

4-50 (St S1ttlda)> 1, KATHIES PIT, S 
Dravma 112-1); «. n aw*y Fn w ralw (16-1); 
tt I Crtad Far VM (10-1): 4, SyKran Prat- 

era (20-1). 11—4 law Once. 16 ran 1, X (R 
Hodges) Tata: £1280; £2-20, C2B0, B4J0, 
£5.20 Dual F: C134J0. Trio: Cl 90 JO. CSF: 
£20492. Trtcasc £1371.63. NR: Caleatlal 
Bay, Turners Way. 

PUCaMIVCSSSAL 

CHIADFCTTl £10140. 


ttOO (San Tt Htteli 1, TAMAttHDO, Mr A 
Farr art (2-5 lav): a. tapraw Book (9-1); 
I tt otter Rhrar (06-1). 13 ran Dial 3. (ti 

Pipe) TOM tl.30:£1.10.£M-5a.£8-SaDunJF: 

£3.10. Tatra £8220. CSF; £4.77, 

820 ora SI Htty 1, ARM ALWD4, G 
Tormey (7-2): tt Mta veChram (11-4 few); 
tt Cara ti y Hama (15-2). 17 ran tt 11. ff 
Hobba) Totra E4JD; £220. Cl 80. 030. Duel 
P £5.70. Trie; £23.40. CSF: C132B. NR: JiaR 
Jasmine. 

ttCM (Baa Tt llOyda* 1, (UUNAlUUi, J 

Cudoty (10-1): tteoofa Htt(TOO-aa Fav); tt 
— y tora Star (SD-i). 11 ran 6, hd. (Mlae H 
Knlglti) Tote: £>.30; El 80. £210, £780. Dual 
F: £14 80. Trira Cl 24.70. CSF: £41 61 . Tricaat 
£80225. NR: Soymsuraiteft. 
ttSO (ton 31 UOytoy I, ROYAL ROT 
■LACK, Mr R Wldaer (25-1). tt toifcii 
Triraaria (16-1): tt •«* H*» «■» (12-1). 2-1 
lav Cool As A Cucumber. 11 ran 4. tt (P 
Hobba) Tatra £27.70; £450, £3.90. £200. 
Dual F: E3272 Trio: CieaTO, pan won. CSF: 
£3Vk9a Tricaat CA^zr^a. Nft Hum 'n‘ 

uoitani<toA|ii,inrattMriiA 

Mr AFarrant(ID-l); ttCaatela ABBtol4-1): 
tt Cootedy a^to (i 1-2). 2-1 tevTTie Major 
General. 11 ran K 2 (Ura Sally Mmer- 
-Bennetts) TotK £2230; E-Uffl. 0.10. £1 SO. 
Dual F:£54ttL Trio: £B510. CSF: £4680. 
4J>o (Sw Adi 1, HAMnr. GTormey (10-1): 
tt suariao Strata (10-1); 3, ttraae M- 
Jwm*>C2S~iX 11-4 fav Sol MuaJo. 13 ran 11, 
2t (P Hobba) To® caea E2.40 . cmo, 
nSJffl. Duel F: £110.02 CSF: £S6. 46- Trttast 
Ett2l257. NR: Courageoue Kniten. 

bloo om am h NWI OLoaos, j 

Leech (12-1): tt DM tow One (14-1); tt 
Triple Trtnovh J16-1). 7-4 lev Door To 
Door. IB ran tta (RCurtis) Tata: £1280; 
£270, £4.10, E3.G0. Dual F: £11450. Trio: 
Eimsa CSF: £16578. 
piACBKme28404a 
QUADPOT: £32038. 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 


CHESTER 
MUSSELBURGH 
CHEPSTOW 
WETH ERBY (E) 
UTTOXETER (E) 

ALL COURSES COMMBrtARY 
AIL COURSES RESULTS 


0891 222 780 
0891 222 790 


C«u4 oo*r GDp phi im «r ml 1M3. TIS Plft Ahnjm Housa, UMMN ECS2A 4PJ. 

TbeGuardian Oiftteracttve" 







14 SPORTS NEWS 


Rugby Union 


Back biting 

sparks 

inquests 

all round 


Robert Armstrong 

on mounting concern 
attheRFU over the 
Van Zandvliet case 


T wickenham and New- 
castle yesterday opened 
inquiries into allegations that 
the Newcastle prop Paul Van 
Zandvliet bit the England 
flanker Neil Back. 

Back's own club, Leicester, 
initially said they too would 
look into the matter but later 
added that they would not be 
lodging a complaint 
Yesterday's flurry of activ- 
ity came after a newspaper 
picture showed Van Zandvliet 
apparently pressing his teeth 
into the left side of the Eng- 
land forward's bead during 
Monday's ill-tempered Pre- 
miership match at the Gates- 
head Stadium. Back said he 
had been bitten on the thumb 
but knew nothing about being 
bitten on the head. 

Predictably. Van Zandvliet, 
whose home was doorstepped 
by journalists yesterday, de- 
cided to say nothing about the 
incident in a match which 
overflowed with violent 
Illegality. 

At one stage Back picked up 
Rob Andrew. Newcastle’s fly- 
half and director of rugby, 
and threw him over his 
shoulder. Later Leicester's 
Will Greenwood was sent off 
by the referee Ed Morrison 
for butting Andrew, an of- 
fence likely to attract a 60-day 
ban and rule the centre out of 
England's summer tour. 

The Van Zandvliet Incident 
came to light only when a 
blow-up of a still photograph 
showed the prop's open 
mouth in contact with Back's 
head. 

Back said: “I can’t remem- 
ber being bitten in the head at 
any stage. I was bitten on the 
thumb at some stage in the 
match but 1 have no com- 
plaint because, in the act of 
pushing a player away, my 
thumb could have been acci- 
dentally bitten.” 

These comments seemed to 
exonerate -Van Zandvliet from 
any wrongdoing, and are 
bound to weigh heavily with 
the RFU's inquiry tribunal. 
However, Twickenham is still 



Blow-up . . . Van Zandvliet 
caught in a compromising 
clinch with Back’s head 


concerned with rugby’s image 
so soon after the Bath prop 
Kevin Yates was banned for 
six months for biting off part 
of Simon Fetrn’s ear. 

Serious questions have 
been raised by the caimig^ 
mayhem that players iwfitrtnfl 
on one another throughout 
the match, which Newcastle 
won 27-10. Who bit Back’s 
thumb, if indeed it was a bite? 
How did the Leicester open- 
side’s ear come to be bleeding 
so profusely? Indeed was 
Back, who has a reputation 
for fair play among his peers, 
the unlucky victim of retalia- 
tion by other Newcastle play- 
ers for acts of violence in- 
flicted on them? 

Last month Van Zandvliet 
did himself no favours when 
he was seen Tricking away the 
legs of Gloucester’s Mark Ma- 
ple toft in a live televised 
match at Kingshnim , an of- 
fence the referee said he did 
not see but which warranted 
a red card. 

Monday’s referee Morrison 
said yesterday that the Back 
incident would not figure in 
his report Morrison, who 
issued yellow cards to three 
players in addition to dis- 
missing Greenwood, said he 
did not see any biting. ' 

"I cannot comment on 
something I didn’t see and I 
won't be sending in a report 
on it to the RFU,” said Morri- 
son. who refereed the 1995 
World Cup finaL “The first I 
heard about it was when 1 
saw it in the papers.” 

Andrew maintained a low 
profile yesterday, saying only 
that the dub would be carry- 
ing out an internal Investiga- 
tion, and Leicester's chief ex- 
ecutive Peter Wheeler 
suggested that -the serious- 
ness of the incident might 
have been exaggerated. 

Wheeler, a former England 
hooker, said: “In these rucks 
and mauls you do get players 
pressed very tightly together 
and, if somebody gets pressed 
and somebody has their 
mouth open, it can be 
misconstrued.” 

Leicester will, however, be 
looking into the Greenwood 
sending ofL 

• Van Zandvliet was yester- 
day remanded to appear at 
Gateshead Magistrates Court 
charged with selling false 
clothing including brand 
names such as Adidas, Nike 
and Calvin Klein at Blaydon 
rugby dub last July. Van 
Zandvliet. of North Shields, 
pleaded not guilty. 

• The RFU has told Satur- 
day's cup finalists to turn off 
that infernal music at Twick- 
enham. Saracens and Wasps 
— who at home games greet 
tries and goals by blasts from 
Blur and the Godfather of 
Soul James Brown — bad the 
plug officially pulled on any 
such schemes yesterday when 
they were told that what is 
hip at Vicarage Road and Lof- 
tus Road is not on at HQ, 

Meanwhile the Wasps cap- 
tain Lawrence Dallaglio 
(shoulder) and the Saracens 
player-coach Francois Pien- 
aar (hamstring) are both con- 
sidering playing despite being 
way below foil fitness. 


New Zealand put Scots to flight 


quest for perfection 
is synonymous with All 
Blacks rugby and their 
women’s side are no differ- 
ent. Scotland were the Lat- 
est World Cup victims of 
the tournament favourites 
as New Zealand recorded a 
76-0 win yesterday, writes 
John Wales from Amsterdam. 

Scotland were far from 
disgraced given that New 
Zealand had amassed a re- 
cord World Cup victory 
with a 134-6 win against 
Germany in their opening 
game and that the Scots, 
with their quarter-final 
place assured, were resting 
11 first-team players. 

The Scots did well to limit 
New Zealand to 12 tries, 
compared with the Kiwis’ 


22 against Germany, and 
Scotland restricted the All 
Blacks to only 21 points in 
the first half. 

“It was a very intense, 
hard game,” said New Zea- 
land’s captain Farah 
Palmer. “Hie Scots are a 
good side; we know that 
wasn’t their strangest line- 
up and we could see why 
they are considered to be 
dark horses.” 

England, the holders, 
also clocked up a convinc- 
ing score in their last group 
game, defeating Canada 
72-6 and running in 12 
tries. 

England will face New 
Zealand in the semi-finals If 
both come through Satur- 
day’s quarter-final ties. 
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Football 


Premiership 

Crystal Palace 3 West Ham United 3 



the throttle 

time 


just in 


Martin Tharp* 


On the up . . .Trevor Sinclair gets entangled with Simon Rodger, the scorer of Crystal Palace’s second goal philcous 


A GOAL right foil- 

time from the substi- 
tute Emmanuel 

Omoyimnl, his 

second of the night, rescued a 
point for West Ham after a le- 
thargic display had threat- 
ened to undermine fatally 
their of winning a TJefa 

C«p place for next season. It 
was hard luck on a spirited 
Palace side who came so close 
to only their second home 

league win of the season. 

The situation involving 
qualification for the Uefa Cup 
is delicately balanced. Sixth 
in the table with flight 
tickets but as Chelsea would 
be forced to defend the Cup 
Winners* Cup next season 
«hnnTri they win In Stockholm 
next Wednesday, their Uefe 
Cup spot would be freed for 
the team finishing seventh. 

Going into last nigh ty th e 
Hamm ers, one win and three 
defeats in their previous six 
games, had the perfect oppor- 
tunity to bang in a few goals. 
And the first duly arrived 
after four minutes. 

A great ball by Eyal Berko- 
vic played Frank Lampard be- 
hind the Palace back line 
with only the goalkeeper to 
beat Just as the 19-year-old 
was about to shoot the East- 
arriving Sasa Curcic got in a 
tftckte but it only diverted tire 
ball into tiie net 
But Palace looked surpris- 
ingly lively for a side already 
relegated and after Curcic, At- 
tflio Lombardo and Neil Ship- 
perley had all gone dose, they 
equalised with a neat 26-yard 
lob by Marcos BeaL 
It was a surprise to see 
West Ham going in at half- 


time only on level terms. Hut \ 
Samassi Abon slipped as- -a . r- 
great ban from Lamaparf 
found him unmarked in . the 

area. Paul Kitson saw a gnaL ■ 
bound shot deflected wide and 
he then volleyed just over. ■ 

But two minutes after the 
break Palace went ahead *■ 
when Lombardo’s corner was 
cleared straight to Simon 
Rodger, whose 20 yard shot '• 
found its way through a 
crowd of players. 

Amazingly they increased 
their lead 16 minutes later 
when Dean Gordon released 
Lombardo and as Lama came • 
out thfr Italian slipped the ball 
past him. 

It was a belated tonic for .- 
palace given the turmoil the 
club has endured this season. 
Three managers and a fourth, 
Terry Venables, waiting in 
the wings, plus talk of a new 
owner, is more than enough - 
rfi g fraei iq n for a season. 

There was no news of Mark; 
Goldberg’s proposed takeover * 
yesterday, though the plot 
took another twist when the 
milli onaire director bought 
Selhurst Park for £7 million 
from Ron Noades with a loan 
from the supposedly depart- 
ing chairman. 

West Ham awoke to their 
plight and after 69 minutes 
pulled a goal back when 
Omoyimni picked out the bot- 
tom left-han d comer with a, 
left-foot drive from the edge of \ 
the area. Lampard also hit the -~ 
bar, but until the last minute 
it looked to littie too late. 

Crystal .Mm (3-6-2) Muter, bmaai . 
(Smith. 38mln). Wartiurtt. HreMaruow 
Edwortlty, Lombardo. Rodger. Curcic. 
Gordon; Stepper! oy. Bern. T 

Waal Km (3-4-1 -2): Lama; Lomu. 
Pearce. Unsworth; Impey. Lampard. 
Sinclair. LazarMla; Berkovic: Kltson. Aboo .. 
(Omoyimnl. SB). 

Wanroa: G Pod (Tring). 


Scots breakway 
given all-clear 


Patrick Glenn 


S COTTISH football gave 
birth to its own Pre- 
miership yesterday, 
when a breakaway by the top 
10 clubs was approved by the 
Scottish Football Association 
as a new professional league 
which will start next season. 

The secession from the 
Scottish Football League was 
finally achieved at the associ- 
ation's annual general meet- 
ing in Glasgow after months 
of protracted bickering, resis- 
tance from the lower division 
clubs, claim and counter- 
claim and even legal action. 

The leaders of the coup. 
Rangers, Celtic, Aberdeen, 
Hearts and Hibernian, claim 
that independence will allow 
the top clubs to generate more 
income from television and 
other commercial enter- 
prises. increasing resources 
which can be used in youth 
development and generally 
raising standards. 

Those business deals have 
yet to be completed and Jim 
Farry, the SFA’s chief execu- 
tive, struck a cautionary note. 
“It is a historic day,” he said. 
"For the first time in 108 
years the SFA have sanc- 
tioned a new professional 
league. But it’s now up to the 
clubs to demonstrate that 
they can take advantage and 
improve the game. 

“In international terms 
Craig Brown and the Scotland 
players have been going it 
atone in recent years. The 


early elimination from 
Europe of our dubs has not 
been a good sign and I'm sure 
that will be exercising the 
minds of the architects of the 
new league.” 

Ironically, Hibs will not be 
in the Premiership for at least 
tiie first season. The Edin- 
burgh dub were relegated 
last weekend and their place 
will be taken by promoted 
Dundee. Despite whispers 
that Hibs might yet be in- 
volved by increasing the 
membership to 12. it was 
made clear yesterday that the 
10-team format will remain In 
place for the time being. 

The Hearts vice-chairman 
Chris Robinson, tbe spokes- 
man for the Scottish Premier 
League, claimed that the split 
would lead to better things. 
“Voices inside and outside 
the game call for change 
every time our dubs go out of 
Europe,” he said. “They say 
we should be taking a tong, 
hard look at ourselves, and 
that’s what the leading dubs 
have done. 

“You only have to look at 
the problem of our current 
standing in European football 
to see that there is some way 
to go to re-establish our status 
of a decade ago. The top dubs 
said at the outset that the em- 
phasis had to be on develop- 
ing the talent that exists. 

•The SFA are particularly 
keen on youth development 
and we have to work with the 
association to bring that tal- 
ent through on a more regu- 
lar basis.” 


Wenger seeks two recruits 


A RSENE WENGER may 
seek only two players to 
add to his Arsenal squad 
for next season’s European 
Champions’ League campaign 
and the defence of the. Pre- 
miership title. 

The names of players al- 
ready Hnkpri to the cl ub, In- 
cluding three Frenchmen in 
the Monaco winger Thierry 
Henry, the Metz midfielder 
Robert Pires and Jerome 
Bonnisel, a wing-back with 
Deportivo, are sure to be 
touted again along with 
Ajax’s Dutch twins Ronald 
and Frank de Boer. 

Tbe Highbury manager ad- 
mires them all but will not be 
pressured into joining the 
spiral of transfer fees and 
wages demanded for top play- 
ers. "He has shown he is not 
just a big spender of our 
money," said Arsenal's chair- 
man Peter HUl-Wood. 

Wenger, who spent £15 mil- 
lion last summer, including 


£5 million on the winger Marc 
Overmars and £3.5 million on 
the midfielder Emmanuel Pe- 
tit said yesterday: “I will try 
to add a maximum of two new 
players and the ones 1 respect 
most are those who have had 
success with their clubs.” 

Wenger will certainly seek 
a replacement for the French 
defender Re mi Garde, who 
has decided to retire after a 
series of injuries, and he is 
aware that David Platt may 
soon be head-hunted by clubs 
wanting to make him a man- 
ager or coach. 

Dermis Bergkamp’s fear of 
flying will almost certainly 
exclude him from some Euro- 
pean matches next term but 
Wenger has faith in the 34- 
year-old striker lan Wright 
and the 1 9-year-old Nicolas 
Anelka. 

Wenger’s proposed five- 
year contract worth up to 
£5 million should be in place 
before the start of the new 


campaign and the draw, to be 
made in Monaco on August 
27, for the six groups of four 
teams to start the next Cham- 
pions' League. Arsenal are 
likely to be one of the eight 
seeded teams. 

Wright, meanwhile, will 
start his first match since 
mid-January at Liverpool 
tonig ht but Wenger will rest 
the captain Tony Adams, the 
goalkeeper David Seaman, 
Overmars and the defenders 
Martin Keown and Nigel W In- 
terburn. Bergkamp and Petit 
are injured. 

Wenger said he will almost 
certainly field his Wembley 
line-up on Sunday at Aston 
Villa, who still have a chance 
of qualifying for the Uefe Cup. 
“The players will need to be 
competitive again before the 
FA Cup final." he said. “And 
we must also respect the Pre- 
miership situation with 
regard to other teams qualify- 
ing for Europe." 


Stam completes “dream move” to United 


J AAP STAM yesterday 
completed his £10.75 mil- 
lion move to Manchester 
United from PSV Eindhoven 
and said it was “a dream 
come true". 

The 25-year-old Dutch inter- 
national became the world's 
most expensive defender 
when he agreed a seven-year 
contract but he will not offi- 
cially become a United player 
until July 2. 

•fit's a great feeling,” he 
said. "As a little kid I adored 
Manchester United and I like 
the club very much." United’s 


manager Alex Ferguson was 
equally effusive. “It's a major 
signing for us and he's a fan- 
tastic player," he said. “We’re 
really delighted to get him. " 

Stam agreed to waive most 
of his 15 per cent cut of the 
transfer fee to facilitate the 
deal and United's chair man 
Martin Edwards claimed it 
was one of the easiest negotia- 
tions he had conducted. 

Alessandro Del Piero will 
not be joining United or any 
other Engli s h club as he is set 
to end speculation about a 
move by signing a new 


£12.5 million contract ham- 
mered out at the weekend 
with Juventus. 

The striker is expected to 
earn around £2.5 mill i nn a 
season for five years after his 
agent Claudio Pasqualin 
claimed the player is Italy’s 
answer to Ronaldo and should 
be paid something similar to 
the Brazilian’s wages at 
Internationale. 

The PSV defender Ernest 
Faber has injured an Achilles 
tendon and will miw Hol- 
land’s World Cup finals 
campaign. 


Fans hailed 
by sacked 
Sorensen 


J AN SORENSEN, sacked as 
manager of Walsall yester- 
day, left the Second Division 
strugglers with a thinly- 
veiled attack on the directors.' 

The former Danish Interna- 
tional, bitter at his treatment 
after guiding the Midlands 
club to the fourth round of the 
FA Cup. the fourth round of 
the Coca-Cola Cup and the 
Southern Area final of the 
Auto Windscreens Shield, 
said: “I felt I had much to 
offer and I take my hat off to 
the fans for the way they 
reacted to me on Saturday. 
They at least appreciated 
what I had achieved in my 
first season." 

Paul Allen, the 35-year-old 
former Tottenham and West 
Ham winger signed from 
Bristol City earlier in the sea- 
son, is one of 10 players given 
free transfers by Millwafi. 

Alan Ball, the Portsmouth 
manager, has released the 
Australians Craig Foster, 
Robbie Enes and Hamilton 
Thorp. He said the three — all 
signed on the recommenda- 
tion of the former chair man 
Terry Venables — had 
returned home and their con- 
tracts had been settled. 

Southampton have given a 
free transfer to their third- 
choice goalkeeper Darryl Fla- 
havan, who has decided to 
leave The Dell because Paul 
Jones and Neil Moss are 
ahead of him in the pecking 
order. 6 

Wolves have given free 
fransfers to the former Eng- 
land winger Tony Daley and 
the former Poland defender 
Danusz Knhtrlcj 


Results 


Football 

FA GARLMQ PRBBSRSHIP 

(1)S 


*» (i) » 

Ban! 44 Curcic 4 (09) 

Rodger 48 Omoyimnl 68, 89 

Lombardo 63 19.139 

HYMN OUARPIAN M5URAHCS CUR 
~ ' — - Oxford C 1 Sutton Utd 6. 

scsmrFix nmcr league rr»Mr 

DMatom Bridgwater Tn 1 BrfeHngm 2- 


Derby 3 Liverpool 1: Loads- 1 Evartun O. 
Saeapd DMriotn Burnley 1 York 0. 
AVON INCUIUMI COMaiMATIOMl 
fli rt Arsenal 2 Watford Ot Cnartton 0 Tot- 
tenham 3; Southampton a UUfwaii 1. 
UEFA IMS CHAMPKWSWP: Hi ll I ta - 
tec Spain t Italy Z Rap of (refond 2 Porto- 
goi a 

Rugby Union 

■UK NATIONAL LEAWJ to M Dto- 
btom Blackwood ID Troordiy 2X PvOf 
pool 33 S Wales Police SB; UWtC (Count 
Inst) IS AbertHtery 33. 
wn r » WORLD CUP (Amsterdam); 
Pool Ai Canada B En^and 72; Notoeriands 
44 Sweden 0. Peal B9 United States 38 
Spain IS: Russia 7 Wale* sa. Pool Ci 
Franco ID Australia 8; Kazakhstan 12 Ire- 
land a. Pool Da New Zealand 78 SeoOand 
0; Germany S Italy 34. 


Rugby League 

FIRST DIVISION 

tU KB (2) 18, F Wl rt rimH (7) 

Kit Trios Atkina 2. Qotfv M FMchto £ 
flnfeerstawar Triaat damson. Ooah Fai- 


lles (2.063) 

NATIONAL COM FERENCS LlMVH 
Frontier: Soddlewortn 10 Lock Lana 9. 
FM Oulun 16 Milford 8; RedNli 22 East 
Leeds 10. 


Tennis 


ATP GERMAN OPEN (Hamburg): 1 
romxfc T Haas (Gar) K C Moya (Sp) 


6 - 2 . 


7-5; E U NMo a h (Ca) M B Kvtteefier (Oar) 
5-3, 3-6. 5-2 N C ualafaa o W (Swr) tot B 
Barter (Gar) 7-5, 6-4; M LapaafH (Ecu) tol 
B Steven (NT) 6-4. 6-4: 0 Oraaa (Goi) M N 
Water (Gar) 3-6. 6-2. 6-1; S D o aadal (Cri 
hi D Hrbaty (Slovak) 6-0. 6-5 J Knte» 
ehBd (Oar) at M Neman (Swe) 6-3. 6-0: * 


6-3. 


I (MoO W M Sinner iGor) 7-5, 6-2; G 
levfc (Cro) tot G Blanco (SpJ 4-6. 6-4. 


ATP RED CLAY CHAMPIONSHIP (Coral 
Springe. R»V. *Nat 'mfc Ewawdod 
duo to rake S Sarglsfon (Arm) toads O 
Sanguined! lit) 6-3. 2-4; J Van Herck (Bel) 
leads J A Marin (Sp) 7-6. 1-0. R Delgado 
(Par) leads C Ruud (Norj 6-3. 4-5. 
ITAUAN WOMEN'S OPEN (Rome): Hnt 
nwoASTwM (Fr» « L Gotersa (It) 2-6. 

6- 4. 6-2: V Wan Rooet (Bell bt K Hobsu- 
dova (Slovak) 6-4, 6-2; M Sonata: Lor- 
wn (Sp) M M Oremans (Nett.) 15-4. 6-1: P 
U (CMnai M O Barabanschikova (Bala) 

7- 6. 6-2: S Pttkowaki (Fr) tot S AppNmans 
(Bel) 8-1. 3-6. 6-3; N Sawamaasn (Japan) 
M L Courtols (Bel) 1-6. 6-2, 6-4; S Fartoa 
(B) bt F Lublani (II) 6-0. 6-1; A Mtaer (US) 
MR Grande (H) 6-3. 6-0: L Raymond (US) 
bt A-G 3 dot (Fry 2-6. 6-3. 7-& B Irtrt 
(Ant) M M Grzyoowska (Pol) 4-6. 6-3. 6-2: 
J K rt i drtv (Gar) bt F Label I Arp) 4-6. 6-1. 
7-6: A Rad (Fr) bt A Sugiyama (Japan) 
7-6. 6-0: V Mutants (US) tn y BasukJ 
Undo) 6-2, 6-3; A K oan dk e v (Rus) bt V 
Ceurgo (Hun) 6-0. 6-1: M Lode (Cro) « S 
Cade (US) $-1, 6-7, 7-6 . 9 Seta* [Aut} M 
M Gttytoowcfca (Pol) 4-6. 6-3. 6-5 R Dm*. 
a«to* (Romj M J Cflprian (US) 6-a. 6-2; B 

(AM) hi M Vena (Van) $-2, 6-3: J 
(SA) bt T Garb In (R) 6-7. e-4. 6-1 


Badminton 

GRAND SLAM CIRCUIT FINALS (Nor- 
wich): Wif a m J Mam « T Dinoen 11-3. 
11 - 8 . 

Basketball 

NBA* Ptay-ett, aewri-diwb W astern 

Cu a la ra nrm Soania 103 la takers 82 
(Seattle lead senes V0). 

Baseball 

NATIONAL LCAGUB Montreal 1 Cincin- 
nati 4; Rriiadetphta 2 Colorado t t; Atlanta 
4 Los Angeles 2: Rondo 0 San Francisco 
K Milwaukee 5 San Otago 13. NY Mats 2 
A rizona 4 (1 linns) 

AME1MMI IRAOUt Anaheim 3 Chi- 
cago WS a Oakland 7 Toronto 4. 

Cricket 

jP 0 ?” ** CHAMPIONSHIP (11.0): 
Chedtetftalrt Yorkshire 204 (M J Wood 
Kent 

4S-6 (RWT Key 89. J H BaJdock 73 UJ 
Uong m S Iqbal 52no, v wlSSdStSJi 

S!!L^??!TM ND,tnHnt6 3a3 " 4 l K J ‘ms 
isino, T C Wntion 100) v Wares. 


Glamorgan 266-6 
ll J Thomas 67). Somerset 203-4 (K Stine 
79, J I D Karr SI). Somerset won on me 
taster scoring rate. Wunl s ji MCC 206-7 
(A J Clarke 62no). Essex 203-7 (N Batson 
GBno). MCC won by one run. 

Cycling 

TDUN OP ROMAN P ita P re lugu a (4Jkm): 
1. L Dvfaux (Swltz) Strin UMmC Z A 
ZueUe (Swltz) at lessee 3, P Sevokteffl 
(It) 1.95; 4. R Meter ISwtta) 2 jB 7: 5. T Teulor 
(Bp) 4.77: 6 B Baecwdln (SwIB) 460: 7. C 
Baerdman (GB) BM. 

du mane pour pay race (Granow- 
Syntne. Fry. PM atege (160km): 1. J Klr- 
stpuu (Es» Casino 4 hr T4mta EMC 2, S 
Barths (Fr) Casino; 3. A Plana (Uth) Jack 
and Jonas: 4. A Baffi TO Banaru 5. M Ros- 
eate (ll) Scrlgno; 6. F MorsOa (Fr) Fran- 
caise daa Jeux; 7. A Vtorhoutsn (Nam) 
Rabobank: 6, S Tautenbarg (Oar) US 
Postal: ft. M Wust (Gar) Fortin; 10. J 
Koarta (Noth/ Rabobank aD same ante. 


Ice Hockey 


Colorado 0 Edmonton 4 (Ed- 
monton win series 4-3). 

WORLD CftAMPIOftStiIPCi Ormp A* 

Belarus 6 Japan 4, Cree p ta Slovakia 6 
Austria 1. 


Motor Sport 

RALLY OP CONSKA Wasdo, Fit. boad- 
tog p o M Bo m (alter Die second tog): 1. C 
Meftaa (GB) Strtoni ImpreM 2hr 40mln 
21-Gsac; 2, C Salnz (Sp) Toyota Corolla at 
47.1; 3, P UatU (It) Subaru Imprest 51 A «. 
FDe)ecour(Ff) Peugeot 306 Maxi 1.17.6; 6, 
0 Aurioi (Fr) Toyota Corolla 1JXL9; 6, B 
Thiry (BO) Ford Escort 1.36.9; 7. Q Pantal 
IFr) Peugeot 306 Mari 1.41* 6, P 8ug8fsfcl 
(Fr) Citroen Xsarn zaBA 6, J KanMcvnsn 
(Fin) Fort Escort 3£Mi 10. F Doenlgn (Fr) 
Citroen X$ar* 4.07.6. 


Squash 

SANTA BA R BARA OPBNi ff iai lff Hr K 
Malar (Aus) M T Shenwi (Eng) 6-6. 8-4, 
7-9, 9-7. 9-7; p Oaavaa (Engl bt S Brina 
(Eng) 9-3. 9-3. 3-0, 9-1. Hrtta Oanwa M 
Major B-5. 9-2. 9-0. 


Sailing 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD 


law 1.3Uk Cut (GB) 2367A 
miles to rmtsh; 2, EF Language (Swe) 4.4 


mites beNiH loader: 3. Toshiba (U8) 4* 4, 


Merit Cup (Mon) S 4; 5. Innovation 
Kvaomcr (Nor) 7* 6. Cheasto Racing |U$) 
3.1: 7. EF Education (Swo) a.z 8. BnmeL 
Synergy (Mem) 13; 9. Swedish Match 
(Swo) 139. 

Snooker 

EMBiBliY WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Sheffield): Art J IP— toa (Scot) bt K 
Doherty (Ire) 13-12. 


Fixtures 


(7 SO unites stated) 

Football 


lERSHIPi Liverpool v 


Lazio v Inter Milan 

(746). 

PA 

Arsenal (7 AS). 

K-Wr COUNTIES LEAOUta First Df*. 
Mow Kkfagrovs Ath v Blackpool Rvrs; 
Climeroe v Buncough. 

POMTUSS I Irtllh First MMai Old- 
ham v West Brom (7.0). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION] 
Ipswich v c Pabfce (7.0). 


Fulham v Norwich C (ZJ0). 1 
trine Tottenham v Brighton (2.0). 


Rugby Union 

CHlBi Ltvsrpooi Bt Halana v Fylde 
WEAB CORRON NEBWU CUP* RAF v 
Raya) Navy (7J0. Navy FS, Portsmouth). 

Rugby League 

FIRST DmstOM Swinion * Dewsbury; 
Waksh eld v KatgNsy: wtttohoven v Leigh. 
■MCOIEl DtlRSKM; Doncaster v Battey. 
■IIIANCB CHJU*P>ONS*BP> Hal Km v 
Hunstet St Hstons v WMtMS. 


Cricket 


AND N EDGES CUP (one day. 
a wri da t Durham v Scotland, 
_ Ofouea v Briltah Untvs- Cartfr- 

.. Kon) v Surrey. Ukaidiwaw Minor 

Countiaa v wanes. MnrtfiMimtni North- 
BMsvLMea. 

XI CHAMPIONSHte [three 


days. 11.0): Bristol University; Glows v 
Durham. OH T iat t vtdi Lancs v Surrey. 
taEfcriwrt Av b h Works v Kent. 
ACM TROPHY (one day. 11.0): lBwcklas 
Town Letne w Middx. 


Sport in brief 


Basketball 


The Manchester Giants have 
parted company with their 
coach Jim Brandon, unites 
Rob Dugdale. Tipped to 
replace him is Nick Norse, an 
American who has been with 
Ostend this season 

Badminton 

Sara Sankey and TOla Mfles 
were dropped yesterday from 
Englan d’s squad to contest 
the Uber Cup finals in Hong 
Kong from May 15-24 after! 
public bust-up during the 
European Championships in 
Sofia two weeks ago. 

Ice Hockey 

Edmonton Oilers completed 
tiw line-up for the Western 
Conference semi-finals cf the 
Stanley Cup play-offis by beat- 
ing Colorado Avalanche 4-0 
unites Vic Batchelder. 

Drugs in sport 

Katrip Krabbe, the former 
world sprint champion sus- 
pended for three years in 1992 
for using drugs, has de- 
manded at least £340,ooo from 
foe governing body after a 
Munich appeal court ruled 
that the IAAF “went too far" 
m increasing a one-year ban 
imposed by the German Fed- 
eration to three years. 


Sailing 

Smith full 


Bob Fisher 


A veraging over 15 
mote, the leading brats in 

wL^ itbread Round the 
W ?^. Ra 5 e being pro- 
hyfair winds and the 
Golf stream on the trans- 
atlantic leg to La Rochelle. 
Lawrrn Smith in Silk Cut took 
the lead from Paul Stand- 
brulge m De nni s Conner’s To- 
shlba yesterday and was sail- 
ing the fastest in the fleet, 
Grant Dalton's Merit Cup 
and Knut Frostad’s Innova- 
tion Kvaerner were 25 miles 
to «S 1 ? 80Uth - Dalton reported 
a 26-knot wind and a bumpy 
and very wet night, and 
Kvaerner in sight behind in 
the morning, but he was dis- 
appointed that the boats to 
foe north and not then in the 
stream “were still doing as 
many miles as us”. 

The all-women crew of ef 
E ducation, boosted by the 
noted singlehander Isabelle 
Autissier, were in fourth 
Place, ahead of the boat ly^p 
second overall. Swedish 
Matah, which £aned her *££ 
Er Language by nme miles. 
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SPORTS NEWS 15 


Sussex v Glamorgan 



Adams packed lull 
of nins and pride 


PavMHoppsatHw a 

C hris adams-s bat- 

ttnf stature, mcreal 
the stuff to m. 
terest En g i atldi 
nugui oe measured by the 
number of notches remaining 
on a Hove deckchair. Already 
Sussex^ spectators sit bolt 
upright whenever their new 
captain is at the crease, be- 
fore lolling back contentedly 
ftesomnalent position 
for the traditional failures to 
follow. 

Adams could draw consid- 
erable pride from the most 
stirring of victories yesterday 
T Glamorgan vanquished by 
three runs with three balls 
. re m a in ing — but even that 
could not spare Sussex their 
Stamford B&H fete as Mid- 
(uesex*s victory meant that 
they fefled to reach the quar- 
ter-finals for the llth time in 
the past 12 years. 

For Tony Cottey, Glamor- 
ed* 1 s defeat cut deep. As 
stand-m captain for Matthew 
Maynard, Cottey, all 5ft 4in of 
him, rallied a cause that had 
long seemed lost Ninety-nine 
were needed from 13 overs 
when be and Waqar Younis 
organised a redoubtable fight- 
back from 204 for seven, with 
Cottey packing four sixes in 
his 96 from as many balls. 


£urest fcte would 
hfmrf b ® en his first one-day 
humfred, a last-ball victory 
and late-mght singing across 

witw Vei7J Brk, ge. Instead, 
four runs needed and 
balls remaining, he was 
out. backing up aSr 
Steve Watkin drove to Jason 
Lewry to midon. 

yvon^f, "2 s ^wled next 
Mil by Alex Edwards, leaving 1 
Cottey to reflect upon his de- 
cision to scramble a single 
from the last ball of the previ- 
ous over — and lose the strike 
in the process. For Edwards, 
whose medium pace had suf- 
fered heavy punishment, it 



Bevan . . . Gold Award 


was as if manna had fallen 
from heaven. 

B atsm en held sway on a 
placid pitch hut that -should 
not devalue Adams's form; 
his style has not been 
cramped by captaincy, nor by 
Sussex's batting foibles. From 
the moment be lashed Waqar 
through the covers, an adven- 
turous 81 from 82 balls pos- 
sessed a quality that demands 
consideration for inclusion 
on Sunday week in England's 
Texaco Trophy squad. 

Sussex scored 302 for nine 
after being set feir at 162 for 
two in the 28th over. Then 
Waqar's second spell brought 
disarray: Adams, lofting over 
the off side, sliced to cover, 
the middle order played 
lamely; and only a judicious 
response by Michael Bevan 
restored Sussex's position. 

Bevan, the Gold Award 
winner, finished unbeaten on 
95, his last 45 taking only 17 
balls as be hauled the seam- 
ers through the leg side. 

A hundred might have been 
within range had James Bart- 
ley not been oblivious to an 
overthrow in the final over, 
an oversight which risked 
fefiout from what Australians 
have come lovingly to refer to 
as a Bev-attack. They say that 
Bevan is safer these days, but 
Friends Of The Barth are un- 
likely to be convinced. 


Somerset v Hampshire 

Golden Rose proves the 
thorn in Smith’s side 


David Foot at Taunton 


L UCK and success are 
again proving elusive 
for Hampshire. In fading 
light just before the end Keith 
Parsons hooked Nixon 
McLean and Jason Laney did 
well to judge a difficult catch 
at fine leg. 

Any celebrations were 
stifled when it was discovered 
that the West Indian bad been 
no-balled. The batsmen, with 
the hint, of a ruthless streak, 
scampered for a second, run 

amid the momentary con- 
fusion. 

It probably made little dif- 
ference. Very soon Somerset 
completed a five-wicket win 
with 6*4 overs left, and they 
are still in a position to qual- 
ify from their group.' 

Hampshire by contrast, 
with probably for too much to 
do for progress In the compe- 
tition, were left with no more 
tha n the occasional cameo to 
cherish. 

The fledgling Test player 
McLean, the county’s late 


choice as the overseas bowler, 
excelled fleetingly as a bats- 
man. He came in last, faced 
nine balls and scored 26, with 
three sixes and two fours off 
the final five. 

His dynamic plunder- came 
at the expense of his England 
opponent from the winter 
Andy Caddick, who offered no 
obvious wayward deliveries 
or, understandably, any ex- 
pression of wry appreciation. 

■- Hampshire’s batting had 
been reasonably, circumspect 
—*• after aB, they dkLlose Giles 
White second ball of the 
match playing on — but It 
ended in the kind of. statisti- 
cal flurry that suggested Som- 
erset , might be earning . un- 
stuck just- as they bad the 
previous day. 

Robin Smith had chosen to 
bat first; maybe, in view of a 
moving in the morning, 
not tbe best decision. Just at 
the point when Hampshire's 
captain was preparing for his 
calculated , assault he lost his 
off stump as he half-swept at a 
straight ball from Mushtaq 
Ahmed. 


Matthew Keech, Peter Hart- 
ley, out to a memorable leap- 
ing catch at extra cover by a 
positively boyish Derxnot 
Reeve, and Sevan James went 
on to score valuable r uns . But 
Somerset’s bowling was con- 
sistently accurate, especially 
Graham Rose, whose mean 
two for 10 earned the Gold 
Award, and the sensibly 
recalled off-spinner Adrian 
Pierson. 

Somerset’s early reply ap- 
peared equally frustrating, 
and Michael Bums spooned 
hack a simple return catch in 
the opening over. Richard 
Harden composed a positive 
innings of seven boundaries 


and Peter Bowler drove at- 
tractively straight and 
through midwlcket as he 
found overdue form. 

John Stephenson was quite 
the best of the Hampshire 
bowlers, thrustlngly medium- 
paced as ever and demanding 
an the time to be played. He 
deserved his two cheap wick- 
ets and would have had an- 
other if Marcus Tresco thick 
had been taken at point 



One ball, one hand . . . Paul Weekes’s spectacular slip catch gives Ireland's Neil Johnson a golden duck tom jenkms 

Middlesex v Ireland 

Dunlop fails to stop slide 


Paul Weaver at Lord's 


I T HAS been the excited 
talk of north London for 
weeks: could they do the 
double? Having beaten 
Middlesex in tbe Benson and 
Hedges Cup in Dublin last 
year, their most famous vic- 
tory since they beat West 
Indies in 1969, could Ireland 
do it again at Lord’s? 

Middlesex won this time, al- 
though less than convinc- 
ingly. The result was never in 
serious doubt but only 12 
balls remained when Mark 
Raxnprakash pulled Derek 
Heasley for successive fours 
to secure victory by six wick- 


ets. The most impressive in- 
nings of tbe day was played 
by Ireland’s Angus Dunlop, 
appointed captain last month, 
whose unbeaten 59 from 66 de- 
liveries won him the Gold 
Award. He hit five fours and 
two sixes over long-on. 

He had no dynamic sup- 
port, however. In Dublin they 
had Hansie Cronje. who made 
an unbeaten 94. and Desmond 
Curry scored an award-win- 
ning 75. But Curry has been 
dropped for disciplinary 
reasons and there were only 
five survivors from that fam- 
ous victory. The 196 for seven 
Ireland made yesterday, after 
winning the toss, was never 
likely to set up another upset 


Kyle McCaDan and Jason 
Mollns bad given Ireland a 
good start with 74 for the first 
wicket But their innings fal- 
tered In the 26th over when 
McCallan, who had hit a six 
over extra-cover, and Neil 
Johnson, who was well 
caught at slip, fell to succes- 
sive deliveries from Alistair 
Fraser, who is back with his 
big brother Angus at Lord's 
after a 10-year separation. 

Three overs later Ed Joyce 
was run out by Keith Brown 
and Dunlop was denied the 
partner he needed to shape a 
telling totaL At least they 
made it less one-sided than 
their 171-run defeat at 
Chelmsford the previous day. 


When Middlesex batted, the 
Australian Justin Langer Was 
bowled by Gordon Cooke with 
only 23 on tbe board. Richard 
Johnson, promoted to No. 3 
for a bit of long handle, scored 
26 from 27 balls, with four 
fours to give the Innings im- 
petus, but the tempo was not 
maintained. 

Brown made a solid but 
subdued 46 before he was 
caught and bowled by Matt 
Dyer, and Jason Pooler’s 3l, 
from 65 balls, was not an in- 
nings to set the pulse racing. 

Even Ramprakash was not 
at his most free-scoring. 
There was a six and five fours 
and his unbeaten 55 was 
scored from 85 balls. 


Minor Counties 
v Lancashire 

Chappie 
sparks 
a Minor 
disaster 

Andy Wilson at Lakenbam 


R ECORDS tumbled yes- 
terday at this bleak 
club ground hidden in 
the outskirts of Norwich. 
The Minor Counties were 
bowled out for 52, the low- 
est score against Lanca- 
shire In this competition, 
and also their lowest in 73 
B&H matches. Despite a 
4 5 -min ate stoppage for 
rain, the game was over be- 
fore lunch. 

This last piece of history 
was a product of the inflexi- 
ble regulations which dic- 
tated that when the Minor 
Counties were dismissed in- 
side 27 overs there could be 
only a 10-minute break be- 
tween innings — even 
though It was already 
2.15pm. 

So by the break thm of 
3.06pm Lancashire had al- 
ready completed a seven- 
wicket victory which faktm 
them level with Notting- 
hamshire, Leicestershire 
and Warwickshire in what 
is known, tongue In cheek, 
as “The Group of Death", 
with four points and two to 
play. 

By all accounts Laken- 
ham looks a picture In mid- 
summer, when Norfolk 
stage all their home Minor 
Counties Championship 
fixtures here over a two- 
week period. Yesterday, 
under grey skies and popu- 
lated by a sparse crowd. It 
just looked a dump. 

Still, a green, fast pitch 
suited Glen Chappie, who 
earned his first Gold 
Award with figures of five 
for seven in five overs. The 
Minors were -18 without 
loss in tbe llth over but all 
10 wickets then tumbled for 
34 in the next 16. 

Chappie was gifted his 
first wicket by Steve Gold- 
smith’s wild slash at a 
swinging long hop, but the 
other four were well- 
earned and a reminder of 
the ability with which he 
destroyed Essex at Lord’s 
in the Nat West Trophy tbe 
season before last 
A decent A tour to Aus- 
tralia followed but his pro- 
cess last summer was 
tampered by Injury, no- 
tably a groin which 
required a double hernia 
operation. Chappie was 
still one of the first to be 
awarded a 12-month con- 
tract by Lancashire and, 
after a tough winter in the 
gym and tbe nets, at 24 he is 
keen to make up for lost 
time. 
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Benson and Hedges Cop 


Somerset won by Sv» wteMB. 



G w Whits e Hon 

jS<^/teycTmcoCNcfc&Ro00 

*R A SnriDi b lAinMaq 

U KMCA b Ptaraon 

A D Masctsanhas e TrascotMck 
bPiaraso . 


j p Stephenaon c Bums 
bTmeottilcfc. 


SDUMcPtereonbTreacooricfc . 

K □ Jamas not out 

tA N Aymes run out . 


— O 

a 

0 


PJ Hartley cRawMbMuoftteq 

NAM McLean not out 


<Hj1.W1.nOB). 


Total (for 8. SO 0 * 00 } . ~ - 11 * 

Paa o« a htete 0. W. 38. 77.60. Ba. 93. 
05,132. 

■aw n. hi Rom 8-2-10-a; Cadtfcfc 
ID-T-60-tt Mushtaq 9-0-33-2; Reave 
6-0-18-0: TroacoBHBk9-0-«B-a Pleraon 
8-1-18-2. 


VDBowrfarcAyiftiK &UM - 

li Burr* c 8 b McLean 

RJ Harden Ibwb James 
GD Ross Ibwb Stephenson — 
t« J Turner few b Stephenson 
K A Parsons not out .... 


1« 

to 


SO 


UETrwoothtdcnaicHit 

Extras {tbT. wll, nb2J 

Total tlor B. 43J overa)-^--——. - 1 
MoraMntel.t4.tST. til. 133 . 

DM not bate D A Boeva. A R Caddfcfc. A.R 
It Pierson, Mushtaq Ahmed. 

BowSaac McLean &3-Q-S4-1: Hanty 

J; James 10-1-41-1: Stephenson 
10-B-l B-£Udal 4-0-1 Sri: UascarennoB 

DR Shepherd and JF Steele. 


1 

1 

*0 


SUSSBX « aUBOMM 

Mom Sussex won by three runs. 


M T-E Peirce bWeqw — 

W Q Khan at Shew b Coskar — 

■Cj Aitema e Butcher b Waqar . 
UQBevan notout , 

J R Carpenter tew b Waqar 

A DSdwmnfac Shew 0 Thomas 

tS Humphries fcwtjWafldn —~ 

JDlwry runout — — — 

n J Kuumy e Voonte b BuWw- 
&tra»poi4 1 w10) 


BBSS 

ro.M8.29B.a02. 
HdMtkMrMAHotri/MDfe . 

■m ■iiniwmr itMMa-4; wygr, 
»-o5w; Thomas 3-0-ffi-l; Butcftar 
5-0-sj-i; Croff lMM1-fc Castor 

MSBW.' 


8 PJamtee Humphries bLavrfy — * 

n DB erase Adams bnoUnWi — ** 

TAD Shaw tbw 6 Lewry 

ADslabRownaon — ■■■ — IT 

7 A Cone, nmo*..- — rS 

flWfivenslbwbRofi/n^,--— 

QPB^harcPrtrtsOfWWn®"— - „ 

« 

SLteanjnb Edwards — z 

DA Coatar not out 


SfiSSf n. '*** 

“*•285, Z8&. . 

2-8-61-S: Edmrtto 7.S-0-7T-1; Robinson 
W-’-SWjBevm KHMtt-0; NoweH 

, .. 

U wi »»»re H 8 buritasttw and MJHtmia. 


Lonfa Middlesex won by afx wtokets. 




34 

35 


J AM Mollnsb Johnson 

K iv McCaUan e Nash b A O J Praser 
fA D Palteraon e Shah b Ramprahsah 
NC Johnson cWeekeab AG Fraser . 

E C Joyce run out 

*A R Dunlop not out — 

D Hensley cAGJFrsserb Johnson., fl 
RLEaBleaoncUMperb Johnson — 
GCooM not out 


-Extra* (U2.lb8.w9.nbZ). 
Total (tor 7, 50 ovara). 


74. 89, 89. W. 1Z8. 144. 167. 

DM not t»*,P McCrura. M Dwyer. 
BnAW ARC Frmaor 10-V-22-0; HowtH 
7-1-37-0; Johnson 10-Z-37-3; A Q J Fra- 
ser 9r1-40-% Weefcaa 9-1-35-0; Rampra- 
kssh 5-0-15-1. 


K R Brown 0 A b Dwyer 
JCLengerb Cooke 


RL Johnson bMeCrum , 


•M R Ramprakash not out *» 

J CPooteyc McCallan b Eagwaon _. 31 

P N Weekoe not out * 

Extras (Ib14,w19) 33 

Total (tor 4, 48 (Mere) — IB® 

MMwfefteSaa23.te.1M.TB3. 

DU riot bwD O A Shaft. TD C Nash. A G J 
Fraser. J PHawltt ARC Fraser. 

Bo w D p Cooks 10-0-49-1; B 

9- 0-38-1; McCnim 10-0-49-1; 

10- 8-BSrl; Hwtey 9-1^34-U 


•S J Dwm c FWntcrff b Martin 

C J Rogers c Atherton b Austin 1 

A Jonae Ibwb Martin — u — 

SCOoMsmiihcAlhertonb Chappie ■ 

M A Fdll c Atherton b Aijstfn 

;1 


p B Newman ttmbCtii .. 
tP j Mehotson ibw b Ohappte - 
□ BPenoadc Martin b Chappie 
j MFleHSngbChc 


M A Sharp t nuttodb WMdm 
A RJc/aWton nor out . 

Extras (R»3. 


Total (ZB'S pv»rs)_ — — ■ ■ 

HMD 18, 84.31.34,40.41.42.60,3). 

Bowtene Waslm 4 >-1-3-1; Martin 
8-1-80-2: Austin 9-1-1 9-Z Chappie 
S-3-7-&. 

UHCASHRC 

M/VAmertonnotOot——.——— 

AFnntoDcNKRltotebNmwwm 

jpenndaye Rooms h Stop 

NHFtdrbromert: Dean b Sharp 

flDUwmrtmit. 

• t*3) — , 


DUnotbwu'WaeimAkram.tWKHagg- 1 
D AiaUn. 0 Chappie Y^^Martfn. 
D uw fc g i Newman Irt-lWiSW 
8.4-2-25-X Rtchartteon VO-1 0-0. 
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Tennis 


Semi-retired Becker still 
semi-sold on Wimbledon 


Richard Jago In Hamburg 


B oris broker, heed- 

clasping and racket- 
throwing through de- 
spair and triumph, fury 
and resignation, suffered a 

a creditable 7—5, 6-4 first- 
round defeat to the Swedish 
Davis Cop hero Magnus 
Gnstafsson in the German 
Open yesterday. The Ger- 
man also brought out feel- 
ings of hope in those who 
would like to see him 
change his mind and play 
at Wimbledon again. 

The most asked question 
on the tour elicited an 
answer with a different em- 
phasis this time, far Becker 
said be would decide about 
the teirnia after telling the 
BBC next week whether he 
wanted to become a Wim- 
bledon commentator. 

By Implication, there- 
fore, he may reverse the de- 
cision to go into semi- 


retirement he made so im- 
pulsively to Fete Sampras 
after their quarter-final 
last year. “There is a 
chance I might play again, 
a small chance,” he said. 

Becker would still do well 
on grass, judging from the 
ease of his movement, the 
tenacity of his ground- 
strokes anfi his commit- 
ment on the clay-court sur- 
face which helps him least. 
Sometimes, top, he timed 
well the difficult raids to 
the net in conditions which 
suited neither his offensive 
style nor the sartorial pref- 
erences of spectators, who 
huddled in coats, sweaters 
and even furs. 

Becker lost principally 
because, as Gnstafsson 
said, ‘‘whereas a couple, of 
years ago he would play his 

best tennis at 4-4 and 5-5, 
today that was when he 
played his worst”. Gustafs- 
son is suddenly playing so 
well again after elbow 


problems that he has aban 1 
doned his decision to quit 
the tour this year. 

The weather scuppered 
Greg Rusedski's chances of 
starting on an unprotected' 
outside court against the 
Spaniard Emilio Alvarez, 
although, Tim Henman, 
who is partnering M arcelo 
Rios this week, got on court 
and won a doubles match. 

The conditions high- 
lighted the value of the new 
£6 million roof which made 
possible a sequence of cen- 
tre court matches in which 
the tenth' seed, C.arlos 
Moya, and the 15th, Nicolas 
Kiefer, were beaten. 

The German Open should 
now retain its second-tier 
status, which had been in 
doubt, but the ATP chief ex- 
ecutive Mark Miles would 
nevertheless like to see the 
tournament move to “a 
warmer date on the calen- 
dar”. All bnt the farriers 
would agree. 


Boxing 

Brodie named as next opponent for Devakov 


IICHAEL BRODIE, the 

iBritish champion from 

Manchester, has been con- 
finned as the mandatory chal- 
lenger to the European super- 
bantamweight title holder, 
Sergei Devakov. The Ukraini- 
an won the title on Saturday 
when he stopped Spencer Olir 
ver in the 10th round at the 
Royal Albert HalL 
Oliror, who was rushed to 
hospital af ter th e fight for 
emergency surgery to remove 
a blood dot, was taken off a 
ventilator yesterday and was 
said to he talking. 

Sheffield's Ryan Rhodes, 
beaten by the American OQs 
Grant in bis attempt cm the 


World Boxing Organisation’s 
middleweight title. Is to chal- 
lenge Italy’s Agosttno Carda- 
mone for the European title. 

Crawford Ashley of Leeds 
has the chance to regain the 
European light-heavyweight 
belt be lost to Sweden's Ole 
RLemetsen last year after 
replacing Mark Prince as the 
official challeng er to France's 
Mohamed SHuvangui for the 
vacant title. 

Dean Fithie, denied a chance 
to fight for the WBO super- 
featherweight title In Paris on 
hfey 3$ because , (tf objections 
over his No. 4 ranking; is to 
make a second defence of his 
WBO Inter-Continental title 


against Gary Thornhill in Liv- 
erpool cm June 6. 

Robert McCracken, the un- 
beaten Birmingham middle- 
weight, has had a setback to 
his hopes of challenging for 
the World Boxing Council 
title this year. He suffered a 
rib injury while sparring at 
his Las Vegas training camp 
and may have to pull-out of a 
non-title fight against Bo 
James in Texas mi IS May. 

In addition McCracken 
fhfnicc the new champion. Has- 
sine Cherifi, will be unwilling 
to fece hfoi after surprisingly 
winning the title an points 
against from Keith Holman in 
Lyons at the weekend. 


Rallying 

McRae drives 
hard for the 
winning line 


David Wlffiams In Corte 


C OLIN McRae made tbe 
most of his reprieve the 
previous evening, extending 
his lead In the Tour of Corsica 
to an almost unbeatable mar- 
gin with one day of the rally 
left. 

The Scottish driver had 
been disqualified on Monday 
because the tread pattern had 
worn off the tyres on his 
Subaru, but after a few hours 
tbe stewards decided that a 
puncture constituted extenu- 
ating circumstances. 

He took full advantage of 
damp conditions yesterday 
morning to keep his pursuers 
at arm's length, even when 
the roads dried in the 
afternoon. 

"I’m not panicking. I’ll 
sleep all right tonight," 
McRae said, but he is con- 
cerned that the Subaru and 
its Pirelli tyres remain vul- 
nerable to a counter-attack 
from the world championship 
leader Carlos Sainz if the 
roads remain dry. And sun- 
shine is forecast today. 

"The first couple of stages 
are important Ifs not a big 
lead really." he warned. 

Rainz in the Toyota Corolla 
is trying to persuade himself 
that McRae’s 47sec advantage 
can be overturned. But even 
he acknowledges that his only 
chance Is if McRae makes a 
mistake or has a mishap. In 
any event sainz is only three 
seconds in front of Subaru’s 
second driver Piero Liatti 
Richard Bums ended a run 
of 10 consecutive finishes 
after hitting a kerb. Although 
he coaxed his Mitsubishi 
through another stage there 
was too much suspension 
damage to continue. 

"1 just went in too last and 
it tightened more than I 
thought We weren’t on the 
pace but we weren't a million 
miles away," he said after his 
first attempt at this notori- 
ously specialised rally. 


Snooker 


Higgins counts 
his good fortune 


CSve Everton 


W! 


Ik fORLD champion, 
world No. 1, what 
more could you ask 
for?” said John Higgins emo- 
tionally, forgetting that his 
£220,000 first prize in the Em- 
bassy World Championship 
also puts him easily top of the 
money list for tbe season- 

With only Sky's Premier 
League play-offS to come Hig- 
gins has amassed £515,641 
with Ronnie O'Sullivan 
second on 2362^80. 

Ken Doherty, beaten 16-12 
by Hi gg ins in the world final 
at the Crucible Theatre, Shef- 
field, on Monday but consoled 
by receiving £13 2,000 as run- 
ner-up, has totalled £267,907 
for the campaign. 

Doherty had been looking to 
became the first debutant win- 
ner to retain his title but after 
reducing hie deficit from 10-6 
to 13-11 in the afternoon, saw 
Hi gg ins take the first three 
frames of the evening session 
and the end came soon after. 

The Benson & Hedges cham- 
pion Marie Williams (£273220) 
is also ahead of Stephen 
Hendry, whose £257.270 is less 
than half his customary return 
for a season. 

Hendry’s worst campaign of 
the decade yielded him only 
the Thailand Masters. His 
eight-year tenure of top place 
in the world rankings ulti- 
mately fell to the only combi- 
nation endangering it a first- 
round defeat at Sheffield by 
Jimmy White and Higgins tak- 
ing the title. 

It is too early to tell if it is 
the start trf the Higgins Era or 
an Interlude in the Hendry 
Era, and the possibility also 
exists that the volatile O’Sul- 
livan, winner of four titles 
this season but well beaten in 
the semi-finals by Higgins, 
will get it all together on a 
more regular basis. 

Hendry’s form was un- 


doubtedly affected for much 
oftbe season by his front-line 
involvement in snooker poli- 
tics. He. Steve Davis and 
Terry Griffiths aU boycotted 
the World Professional 
Billiards and Snooker Associ- 
ation's parade of world cham- 
pions which preceded the 
final session at Sheffield. 

This trio plus two more, 
Dennis Taylor and now Hig- 
gins, are among the eight re- 
quisitionists of an egm to 
rem ove t he WPBSA chairman 
Rex Williams, and his board. 

The game’s internal co nflic ts 
were kept on the batik burner, 
precariously at times, for the 
17 (fays of the blue riband 
event but hostilities are ex- 
pected to be renewed as soon 
as the egm date, to be revealed 
today, Is announced. 


Cricket 

Benson & Hedges Cup 
News and Scores 

0930 16 13 + 


Derbyshire 24 MUcfcaac 33 
Durham 25 Northants. 34 
Essex 26 Nottingham 35 
Glamorgan 27 Somerset 36 
Gtoucs. 28 Surrey 37 
Hampshire 29 Sussex 38 
Kant 30 Warwicks. 39 
Lancs 31 Worcester 40 
Laics. • 32 York sh ire 41 
Complete county scores 
0930 16 13 23 
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View from the top . . ■ Alec Stewart against a Lord’s backdrop after his appointment yesterday photograph: tom jbjmns 
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Paul Weaver 


Be sure your 
sins and the 
cameras will 
find you out 

E VEN those of us who 
have come to despise the 

IntgUprtiifll fascism nf 

political correctness have to 
draw the line somewhere. 

And 1 have. I have no truck 

with nftnniTMlimri- Which is 

why yesterday's picture of 
Paul Van Zandvliet, the New- 
castle prop, apparently eating 
Neil Back, the Leicester 
flanker , was particularly dis- 
turbing. Unless It was a love 
bite. 

If you area 17-stonepropa 
bowl ofmuesli with semi- 
skunmed is dearly not 
enough. If you are not a 17- 
stone prop you should, eat 


your breakfast before reading 
the tabloid newspapers. Back 
complained that he had also 
been bitten on the thumb. All 
this only four months after 
the Bath prop Kevin Yates was 
banned for six months for 
biting a chunk oat of the ear of 
the London Scottish flanker 
Simon Fenn. 

There was another picture 
that did not go down too well 
with yesterday’s boiledegg.lt 
was ofEmmannel Petit, Ar- 
senal’s wonderftil midfielder, 
raising his right trouser leg to 
reveal two parallel scars, 
which was not necessarily the 
double the Frenchman had in 
mind. Beside it was another 
little pic of the damage being 
done, on Sunday, by the Ever- 
tonian Don Hutchison’s two- 
footed tackle. 

The nation is still coming to 
terms with television pictures 
I of Alan Shearer, aka Mary 
Popplns, presenting Leices- 
ter’s Neil Lennon with a kick 
in the face which was almost 
as unforgivable as the excuses 
laterproSfered by the Newcas- . 
tie forward, to the effect that it 
was, so to speak, an optical 
illusion. 

Shearer, who had already 
been accused ofkicking David 
Ginola and ofbreaking 
Ramon. Vega's nose the previ- 
ous Saturday, is not the only 

Rn eland ran fam to he caught 
out In Barbados Michael Ath- 
erton made a cretinous V-sign 


in the direction of the West 
Indies batsman Philo Wallace. 

What is itaboutsportsmen 
that convinces them, in an age 
when we can take close-ups of 
Jupiter, that they are pecu- 
liarly pre-camera, untouched 
by the wonders of the lens. 
That they can get away with 
murder? That they can not 
only shoot the messenger but 
also discredit his Kodak? 

This Is a cruel, biting, butt- . 
ing, gouging over-tbe-top and 
under-the-belt world and 
don’t let anyone ten you difler- 
< ent Thanks to the increasing 
sophistication of the camera- 
menand his equipment we 
are, thankfully, seeing more of 
it 

This has not gone down wen 
everywhere. We have people 
throwing their arms up and 
protesting about trial by TV. 
and the exposed complain, 
about the mendacity of the op- 
tical device. When villains are 
blatantly identified a little 
mea culpa would be welcome. 

E VEN the ubiquitous 

camera cannot flush out 
every sports cheat, how- 
ever. it cannot spot athletes 
and swlmmmers who nse 
drugs, although speed-blurred 
images might give a due, and 
it cannot reveal bribery and 
betting scandals. And only a 
particularly welt-positioned 
device would have revealed 
that Stella Walsh, winner of 


the 1332 Olympics women's 
100 metres In a world-record 
time, was In fact a man. 

Camera-work today, how- 
ever, is so refined that it does 
make you ask why sportsmen 
think they can indulge in a 
, tittle physical assault in the 
> middle of a match when no one 
is looking. Andy Melvin, exec- 
utive producer of Sky's excel- 
lent football coverage, says: 
“At the FA Cup final on Satur- 
day week we will have 30 cam- 
eras in action. 

“As usual these win all be 
‘slaved’ to videotape machines 
so that we have, on tape, any- 
thing that any of the cameras 
picks up, and not just what 
you are seeing on TV. Afew 
years ago a match would be 
covered by just six or seven 
cameras. 

“Now we have, in addition 
to the Stead team, the un- 
manned remotely -controlled 
mini-camera which is about 
the size ofa matchbox. There 
is still the problem that all 
these cameras basically fol- 
low the action and that some- 
thing can take place off the 
ball that may not be picked up. 
But these days anyone who 
goes out there thinking he can 
do something in front of 50,000 
people and 25 or more cameras 
and not be seen is daft ’’ 

There are, however, a lot of 
daft people out there. Just look 
at the back pages of yester- 
day's tabloids. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,267 
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Set by Quantum 
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29 Pi, but not necessity Greek 
(9) 

90 Choostogwhereane#ves?(B 1 7} 

Down 

1 Officer's rehearsal is the work 
of a non- specialist (7,8) 

2 Bank op to get height for 

sailing type (5) 

3 The river embraces the 
writer's output (7) 

4 Eternal youth probably hopes 
to(7) 

5 Go in first? ki deep, er, 
caught unfortunately (7) 

6 Class with coach bemuses 
upper class deficient in 
English (7) 

7 The lady at centre of nan 
restricts yearly payments (9) 

8 State when no idea Is appar- 
ent, no concern shown (15) 

IB Whafs retted upon is a place 
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CROSSWORD SOUmON 21^68 


Across 

1 French author's pages Aunty 
Maud's translated (3,2,10) 

9 Relation receives a reluctant 
peck for the fix? (9) 
to Put away the wine and take 
turn in the game (5) 

If Train entire University to get 
involved (7) 

12 Bang dodgy? (7) 

13 Unhappy winter disorder (3) 


,14 13 reel off articles (7) 

17 He’s not exactly foiled (7) 

19 Take it easy regarding cold 
occupation (7) 

22 One taking rote In "The Apple 
Cart” b televised (7) 

24 The total’s not aU we hear (20 
28 Get together forthe photo (5-2) 
28 Ministers get free trips with 
points (7) 

28 GW’s house in a state (5) . 


»UI oewnny vessel pj) 

18 be associated with 

it (3) 

18 Standard talk coming up (3) 

20 Boa etc, one wraps round 
1mve8erinwTritrycondfttonsf7) 
Box in school mainly used in 
paper production (7) i 

22 Tug taken in by a master’s 

vessel (7) 

99 Time the judge would be . 

understood? (7) 

27 Pinched exciting slot at and 
of programme (5) 


Solution to morrow 
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fecaren 


THEY ABSORB THE IMPACT 
WFVE ABSORBED THE COST. 


The Vbfro S40 has side airbags as standard. From £14,955 to £24J05. 

VOWfl. A CAR Yffll CAB BELIEVE BL 

Call 0800 100 140 for a free video. 
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